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The hotel at Pucon, Chile, faces Lake Villarica, one of the most popular fishing spots in the Chilean Lake District. This natural 
color photograph was made by Ivan Dmitri while on a Grace Line cruise last November, springtime below the equator. 


GRACE LINE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern Grace Line ‘Santa’ ships sail to South America from New York every week —from California 
every other week. Cruises include 31 day trips to Lima, Peru; 38 day tours far into the Andes to Cuzco 
and the interior of Peru; and 38 day cruises to Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. Stop over privileges permit 
visits to the lovely Chilean Lake Region and Buenos Aires. En route Panama Canal, Havana and 12 to 17 
other Caribbean and South American cities, depending on cruise selected. Connections at all ports with Pan 
American Grace Airways (flying time Santiago to New York three days, from other points proportionately 


less). For illustrated literature, itineraries, fares and all-expense cruises, consult your travel agent or 





Grace Line, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 
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Give the world’s perfect cigarette lighter that lights cigarettes without 
flame, without wheels or wicks. Plastique Lektrolite lights anytime. 
anywhere—wind or calm. And it goes six months on a single filling! 
Simply flip open case, hold cigarette against pad, puff and cigarette is 
lit! Pad releases heat 1200 degrees cooler than flame—protects nose 
and throat against irritation; makes cigarettes taste better. In any 
color you want, with recipient’s autograph reproduced in silver inlay. 
$5.00. Unautographed. $3.50. Every Plastique is unconditionally 
guaranteed for three years. 
Progress Corporation, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Progress 


Corp. (Can.) Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 2, Canada; Platinum 
Products Limited, Astor House, 26 Aldych Street, London, W. 2 


The “Autograph” PLASTIQUE LEKTROLITE 


“SIX MONTHS WITHOUT A DRINK“ 








RECIPIENT'S NAME % oOo 
IN SILVER INLAY NOT AUTOGRAPHED, $3.50 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, USE THIS: 


PROGRESS CORP., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

0 Please send me Plastique Lektrolites with Autographed 
nome in silver inlay at $5.00. (State color wanted.) Attach recipient's 
signature or initials on separate sheet. 

















0 Please send me______ Plastique Lektrolites in_w_ESEe color 
(unavtographed) ot $3.50. 
Check Money Order c.o. o 
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mm, Mr, Executive! 

MENNEN Gift BOXES 

oJ are ideal gifts 

re for YOUR STAFF 
NX 





For your staff—your business acquaint- 
ances and personal friends—for postmen, 
trafic officers—for every man—these new 
Mennen boxes are ideal gifts— attractive 
and useful... just what a man would pick 
out for himself! 

(At Drug and Department Stores) 


Left: Silver-and-Emerald Gift Box 
contains tube of Mennen Lather 

\. Shave (Menthol-iced) or Brush- 
ve) less Shave—Skin Bracer—Talcum 
wa for Men—Skin Balm— $1.25. 
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Right: “Wood-Grain” Gift Box 
contains Mennen Lather Bowl 
or Brushless Jar—Skin Bracer— 
Talcum for Men—Skin Balm— 

$2.25. 


THE MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Implication 
The Periscope in your Nov. 15 jsgye 
was trained toward “Never, Never Land” 
and drew a fantastic outline of Charles 
Bedaux in the employ of the C.I.O. 
The absurdity of such a situation and 
the “reliability” of the “contact man’s” 
statement would have warranted forget- 
ting this “slip that passes in the night” 
were it not for an insidious implication, 
As a matter of fact, the dignity and jp. 
tegrity of the C.1.0. and American labo; 
needs no defense against this inflamed 
imagination, and the C.LO. 
services of a bedaux. 
WALTER N. POLAKOV 
Director of Engineering Research 
United Mine Workers of America 
Washington, D.C. 


needs no 


The documents which Mr. Bedauzx’ con- 
tact man promised as proof of a C10- 
Bedaux relationship have not been pro- 
duced and now appear unproduceable. 
Therefore, Newsweek apologizes to the 
C1.0., to Charles Bedaux, and promises 
that the Washington public-relations agent 
who offered the information shall not again 
be considered reliable. 





Hamaturgy 

In the Theatre Week review (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 22), George Jean Nathan 
uses the word “hamaturgy” in connection 
with the depiction of Disraeli, by Der- 
rick de Marney. 

I could not find the word used in the 
dictionary. 

I have asked a teacher of English in 
a high school but was told that he never 
heard of such word. 

From the sense of the sentence could 
that possibly have been a misprint for 
the word “Thamaturgy” meaning magic’ 

If the word “Hamaturgy” is not a mis- 
print I should appreciate it very much if 
you would publish the definition of Ham- 
aturgy. 


New York City 


RUTH HOLLDAY 


George Jean Nathan shares, with Wal- 
ter Winchell and others, the privilege of 
creating words that will appear in the 
book of words when—belatedly but m- 
evitably—it catches up with human prog- 
Ham: universally accepted slang 
term for a grade B actor; hence, hama- 
turgy, grade B dramaturgy. Incidentally. 
the ten-dollar word for magic is not 
“Thamaturgy”, but “Thaumaturgy.” 


Fumble 


Your sport column... Nov. 29: 

“Minnesota defeated Wisconsin to win 
the Big Ten title for the fifth year ™ 
succession.” 

Although your correspondent does not 


ress. 
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sem to remember it, Northwestern, 
coached by Lynn Waldorf, won the Big 
Ten title in 1936, only last year, finishing 
the season with six conference wins with- 
out a defeat and losing only to Notre 
Dame, a non-conference opponent, in the 
last game of the schedule .. . 

[ grant you that consistently Minne- 
sota ranks the No. 1 team in the confer- 
ence and usually wins the title, but please 
‘ve Northwestern credit for its first clear 


conference title in years. 
L. Q. YOWELL 


Evanston, Ill. 


Mr. Yowell is right. Newswetexk re- 
grets a memory fumble. 





Condescension 

In your issue of Nov. 29 . . . under 
Sideshow you state “During the Santa 
Clara-St. Mary’s football game at Oak- 
land, Calif., 49,999 spectators . . .” 

The Civic Fathers in this fair city were 
probably pleased to note the error cred- 
iting them with a stadium holding 50,000 
people cheering the annual St. Mary’s- 
Santa Clara football classic. As the City 
of Oakland does not have quite that large 
a stadium they condescendingly allowed 
the game to be moved over to San Fran- 
cisco where it was played, as it has been 
for the last ten years, in Kezar Stadium. 

But don’t get this city wrong; Oakland 
has a field which holds a few paltry thou- 
sand, although it is in the near-by City 
of Emeryville. 

HARRY EDWARDS 

PS. For your information your maga- 
zine is still “tops.” 


Oakland, Calif. 





Mayor 

In the Nov. 15 issue of Newsweek I 
noted in one of your articles a statement 
that Union, Ohio, claimed the nation’s 
youngest Mayor. Here in old Kentucky 
we have a small city whose Mayor is 
only 21, 

R. B. STONE 











Louisville, Ky. 


Until other claimants are heard from. 
the honor of being the youngest Mayor 
elected in last month’s balloting goes to 
21-year-old William Collins, apprentice un- 
dertaker and Big Apple enthusiast, whose 
grand total of 210 votes won him the 
Mayoralty of Whitesburg, Ky. 





Quality 

Accept my acknowledgment of the ex- 
ceptionally fine quality of modern jour- 
nalism in NEWSWEEK. . . 

The thing to do now is to keep the 
standard now established. I am severely 
critical, yet I regard your paper as hon- 
est... 


GUY L. DOBBS 
Lebanon, Pa. 





EXPOSURE 7 


GARGLE LISTERINE 


When a person coughs or sneezes on 
you, the air carries bacteria and de- 
posits them in your nose and throat. 
Prompt action with Listerine, which * 
kills germs, may avert an oncoming 
cold, 


ORAFTS 7 


GARGLE LISTERINE 


Like wet feet, drafts are dangerous 
because they chill the body un- 
equally, weakening its resistance to 
germs. Avoid all drafts, and when you 
have been in one, gargle Listerine. 




















Listerine kills germs associated with 
colds and sore throat 


Tests During 7 Years’ Research Show 
Cold Prevention Results That Amaze 
Even Medical Men 


No remedy or treatment that we know of 
can show the brilliant clinical record in 
fighting colds that Listerine advances. 
Listerine offers you the possibility of get- 
ting off with light colds this year, or no 
colds at all. It is the new therapy that 
succeeds, 

Tests made during 7 years of research 
showed this: 

That those who gargled Listerine Anti- 
septic twice a day had fewer colds, milder 
colds, and colds of shorter duration than non- 
users. More important still—colds of Lis- 
terine users reached the dreaded danger 
zone of the chest less frequently than colds 
of non-users. 

Why such results, that impress even 
medical men? Why is Listerine preferred 
to drastic purgatives that may weaken 
the system, vaccines that sometimes up- 
set the patient, and those inhalants which 
may irritate the nasal passages? 

Here is why: Listerine treats colds for 
what they really are—acute local infec- 
tions. And the quickest way to combat 


For COLDS ano 


local infections, as any doctor will tell you, 
is to kill the germs involved in them. That 
is exactly what the Listerine gargle does. 
The secret of Listerine’s success, we be- 
lieve, must be that it reaches the virus 
(germ) which many authorities say causes 
colds. At the same time it kills by millions 
the threatening “secondary invaders’ — 
germs that usually inhabit even normal 
mouths, waiting until resistance is low to 
strike. Among them are the dangerous in- 
fluenza and streptococcus germs. These 
“secondary invaders” are the germs that 
complicate a cold and produce inflam- 
mation. They must be held under control. 
Five minutes after gargling with Lis- 
terine Antiseptic, tests showed a germ re- 
duction averaging 94.6%. Fifteen minutes 
after, 96.7%. Even one hour after, nearly 
80% on the average. This amazing germ 
reduction gives Nature a helping hand, 
and materially reduces the risk of cold. 
That is a matter of laboratory record. 
Use Listerine night and morning, and at 
the first symptom of a cold, increase the 
gargle to once every two hours. This pieas- 
ant precaution may spare you a long and 
expensive period of suffering. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SORE THROAT 














What Makes the Wheels Go Round? 


— that grind flour for our 
bread, saw lumber for our houses, 
shape steel for our automobiles; that 
weave cloth for our coats and dresses, 
make our paper, print our newspapers. 
Wheels on which we depend for the 
everyday necessities and comforts of life. 
What makes these wheels go round? 


Today the answer is electricity. Elec- 
tricity has speeded up the operations of 
all industry, has enabled it to produce— 
in millions instead of hundreds—the 


manufactured products that we need. 
Electricity has reduced the cost of these 
products so that the average person can 
now afford those things which only the 
rich could enjoy a few years ago. 


General Electric engineers and scientists 
—the leaders in the application of elec- 
tricity to industry—have helped to raise 
the standard of living in America. Their 
work has resulted in more things, better 
working conditions, greater leisure, and 
a richer life for all. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


90-14B 


LISTEN TO THE G-E RADIO PROGRAM, MONDAYS, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T.. NBC RED NETWORK 
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TRANSITION 


Born: 

To MARY ELLEN BAER, wife of 
Max Baer, ex-heavyweight champion, an 
g-pound heir; in Oakland, Calif. Baer had 
bet Jack Dempsey $1,000 it would be a 
boy. He won. 





Adopted: 

A 4-year-old girl from an Eastern 
orphanage, by MURIEL McCORMICK 
HUBBARD, 35, childless widow of Ma- 
jor Elisha Hubbard, Connecticut gentle- 
man farmer. The child presumably will 
share in the $7,000,000 Mrs. Hubbard in- 
herited from her mother, Edith Rocke- 
feller, and in the estimated $25,000,000 
fortune of Mrs. Hubbard’s father, Harold 
Fowler McCormick, International Har- 
vester Co. chairman. 





Marriage Revealed: 


Of BEVERLY MACFADDEN, 20, 
youngest daughter of Bernarr Macfadden, 
publisher; and Roland Hebert, 26, a Hol- 
yoke, Mass., pharmacist. They eloped to 
Elkton, Md., Nov. 15. 





Married: 


PRINCE ERNST RUDIGER VON 
STARHEMBERG, 38, ex-Vice Chancellor 
of Austria, and Nora Gregor, widowed 
Viennese actress, his mistress since 1933; 
in Vienna. Nov. 27, civil and Catholic 
courts annulled his marriage to his first 
wife, Countess Marie Elisabeth von Salm- 
Reifferscheidt-Raitz, when both testified 
they had agreed to have no children. The 
new marriage legitimized Miss Gregor’s 4- 
year-old son, but weakened the Prince’s 
chances of building an Austrian Fascist 
party: his bride is a Jewess. 


The MARQUESS OF DOUGLAS 
and CLYDESDALE, 34, amateur boxer 
and pilot, eldest son of the Duke of Ham- 
ilton, Scotland’s premier peer who heads 
the Douglas family; and Lady Elizabeth 
Percy, 21, one of Queen Elizabeth’s Cor- 
onation train bearers and sister of the 
Scottish Duke of Northumberland, who 
heads the rival Percy family; in British 
aristocracy’s biggest wedding of the sea- 
son, at St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh. 


JOSEPHINE BAKER, 31, American 
Negress who nine years ago became 
Paris’ No. 1 cabaret dancer, and Jean 
Lion, 27, French wholesale broker, white; 
at Crevecoeur-le-Grand, Paris suburb. 


LADY KINGSFORD-SMITH, wid- 
ow of Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, Aus- 
tralian aviator; and Alan Tully, Mel- 
bourne businessman; in Melbourne. Sir 
Charles disappeared two years ago on a 


flight from England to Australia; six 
months later he was pronounced legally 
dead. 

BARNEY ROSS, 27, welterweight 
boxing champion, and Pearl Siegel, 25, of 


‘New York; in Chicago. 





Divorce Sought: 


From ELY CULBERTSON, 44, by 
the former Josephine Murphy, 36. Their 
New York attorneys issued a frank and 
complete publicity release explaining 
causes and effects: Ely, “the famous 
bridge expert,” is a “married man with 
bachelor instincts”; after fourteen years 
Josephine, “the leading woman bridge au- 
thority,” can no longer endure his “ultra- 
temperamental moods” and will sue for a 
Reno divorce on grounds of mental cru- 
elty; but they will continue the bridge 
partnership, the Culbertsons, Inc:, which 
nets them $100,000 each annually. (Two 
years ago Culbertson told a group of sales- 
men he had the “greatest advertising and 
publicity setup in history’—based on his 
well-publicized, but entirely make-believe, 
temperament.) 





Divorced: 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, 55, Phil- 


adelphia Symphony conductor, by the 
former Evangeline Johnson of the New 
Jersey surgical-supplies family (Johnson 
& Johnson); in Las Vegas, Nev., on 
grounds of cruelty. They will share cus- 
tody of their children, Gloria Luba, 10, 
and Andrea Sadja, 6. Stokowski’s next 
movie job will be background music for 
a Mickey Mouse film based on “The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice.” 

RUTH ETTING, singer, from Mar- 
tin Snyder, her manager since their mar- 
riage in 1922; in Chicago, on grounds of 
cruelty. Miss Etting has quit show busi- 
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Just What IS There 
to This Talk about 
the High Cost of 
Florida Vacations? 


You can spend a young fortune 
wherever you go ...or 
you can enjoy the BEST in Florida 
at sensible costs. 


WHEN FIGURING your vacation 
budget, do you argue with yourself: “If I 
go to a cheaper hotel, I'll have more to 
spend for the rest”? 

EXPERIENCE, however, teaches that 
the best costs less, if you know HOW to 
buy a vacation—and where to buy it. 


TO SHOW YOU HOW to buy 
such a winter vacation in Florida, two of 
America’s greatest resort hotels have ex- 
tended their guest service almost to your 
door: the Roney Plaza, America’s finest 
oceanfront hotel, Miami Beach, and the 
Miami Biltmore, center of the wintertime 
world, Coral Gables (Miami). 

IF YOU are in New York or Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia or Washington, we 
will send, at your request, well-informed 
specialists to your office or home, to give 
you facts and figures that will help you 
plan your winter holiday, accurate infor- 
mation on Florida in general and factual 
data on THE MOST AMAZING VACA- 
TION EVER CONCEIVED. If you are not 
in these metropolitan areas, we'll be glad 
to answer all your questions by letter. Of 
course, this service will not obligate you 
in any way. 

Simply, we want to tell you indi- 
vidually and at first hand how you can 
live luxuriously in America’s favorite winter 
playground, enjoy all the pleasures (for 
instance, guest membership, after approval 
by the membership committees, in three 
of America’s finest sports clubs which 
would cost you thousands in initiation fees 
elsewhere. These clubs provide exceptional 
facilities for golf, fishing and surf bath- 
ing.) and actually save money on your nor- 
mal expenses! 


@ It will be to your advantage to com- 
municate with us at these offices: NEW 
YORK—551 Fifth Avenue, Room 712, 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-0521; CHICAGO 
—120 S. La Salle Street, Room 1265, 
Phone FRAnklin 4645. 


The Most Amazing Vacation Ever Conceived 





MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA @ CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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THIS EFFECTIVE WA 
TO CHECK COLDS 


T the first sign of a cold, just drop one or two 
Alka-Seltzer tablets into a glass of water. 
When they bubble up and dissolve, drink the 
crystal clear, pleasant-tasting solution. It's bene- 
ficial action starts immediately. Continue using 
Alka-Seltzer according to the directions for colds 
as explained in the direction sheet in every 
package of Alka-Seltzer. 

Since it is a recognized fact that most colds are 
accompanied by an over-acid condition which may 
be retarding nature in her battle against the com- 
plaint, Alka-Seltzer is especially helpful because 
it acts to restore your normal alkaline balance. 
And because Alka-Seltzer contains an analgesic 
(sodium acetyl! salicylate) it gives prompt relief 
from the dull achy feeling of a cold. Thus Alka- 
Seltzer gives relief in TWO ways. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
30c & 60c Pkgs. 


Also Sold By The Glass At 
Drug Store Fountains 





















2o.40 


No... it’s not a timetable 
but the amount you can save 
| by entering a subscription to 
| Newsweek for yourself (or re- 
| mnewing your present one, the | 
renewal to take effect when | 
your old order expires) ... | 
and sending Newsweek to 
one, two or three of your 
friends this Christmas. 


4.590 | 
| 








Make these savings for your- 
self and finish your Christmas 
| shopping by filling in and 
j 





mailing the convenient order 
envelope you'll find enclosed 
in this copy. 
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ness and intends to settle down on her 
160-acre farm at David City, Neb. 


_> 





In Business: 


As a_ singer, ADELAIDE MOF- 
FETT BROOKS, 21, daughter of James 
A. Moffett, former Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, now a Standard Oil Co. of 
California vice president. Moffett has 
consistently forbidden her to sing pro- 
fessionally, but last week society flocked 
to hei blues-singing debut at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, New York. 

As a florist, BETTY COMPTON 
WALKER, ex-actress, wife of ex-Mayor 
James J. Walker of New York. Next 
Feb. 1 she will open a shop in the New 
Weston Hotel. 


oer or er 


Awarded: 
To MRS. FRANK E. HAYWARD 





of Seattle, the national crochet cham- 
pionship and $250, by the American 


Woman’s Association. Her winning entry 
was a flawless, full-sized bedspread, which 
she took ten years to make. Statistics: 
she used 101 spools of No. 60 mercerized 
cotton, which cost from 10 to 15 cents a 
spool; the finished spread contains more 
than 6000 l-inch squares. When _ she 
showed it to her husband three months 
ago, he grunted: “Humph!” 


- aa 


Sick List: 
PRINCE BERNHARD, consort of 





Crown Princess Juliana of The Nether- 
lands (brain concussion): beginning a 


slow convalescence at an Amsterdam hos- 
pital. The Prince smashed his car against 
a truck. 
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The Tashi Lama 
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International 


Georgia Coleman Gilson 


GEORGIA COLEMAN GILSON, 
former Olympic diving champion (tem- 
porary paralysis of the arms and legs fol- 
lowing intestinal influenza): resting at 
her mother’s home, after removal from 
Los Angeles General Hospital. 





Died: 

The TASHI LAMA, 54, exiled 
spiritual head of Tibet; in Jyekundo, 
Western China. Until 1924, he shared 
control of the autonomous’ Buddhist 


province with the Dalai Lama, temporal 
leader. Tibetans regarded the Tashi Lama 
as a reincarnation of Buddha, the Dalai 
Lama as the rebirth of the ancestor of all 
Tibetans. The Dalai Lama then seized 
complete power and forced the Tashi 
Lama’s flight to China, where he quickly 
adopted Occidental habits. The Dalai 
Lama died four years ago, and Buddhists 
still haven’t found his suecessor—the child 
born at the instant of his death. The Tashi 
Lama’s death leaves Tibet’s 3,000,000 in- 
habitants, one-fifth of whom are priests, 
without either of their Grand Lamas. 


JAMES O. McKINSEY, 48, since 
1936 chairman of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago department store; of pneumonia, 
in Chicago. 

JAMES W. CARMALT, 65, chair- 
man of the National Railway Mediation 
Board, labor-disputes arbitration agency; 
in Washington. 


DR. LEO F. ADT, 71, eye specialist, 
inventor of the pince-nez; of pneumonia, 


in Albany, N.Y. 


MARY HAMILTON, 81, mother of 
John D. M. Hamilton, Republican Na- 
tional Chairman; at Santa Monica, Calif. 
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ANNOUNCING THE 1938 LINE OF 


FORD V8 TRUCKS 


INCLUDING A NEW Oconee 
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FORD OFFERS WIDE RANGE. FAMOUS V-8 ENGINE 
BRINGS NEW ECONOMY TO LOADS IN ONE-TON RANGE 


Tue Ford Motor Company has built 
more than four million trucks. With 
this great background of experience, 
it means something to say that the 
1938 Ford V-8 Trucks are the finest 
Ford has ever built. 

Here is the widest range of types 
and sizes in all Ford history. The 
big 134-inch and 157-inch wheelbase 
Ford V-8 Trucks are designed to do 
the work of heavier, more expensive 
units—and do it faster, at lower cost. 
An entirely new line of 122-inch 
wheelbase one-ton trucks has been 
added to bridge the gap between the 
larger trucks and the new 112-inch 





wheelbase commercial cars. For 
practically every hauling and deliv- 
ery requirement there is now a unit 
that gives the high Ford standard 
of dependability and economy! 

The 1938 line of trucks and com- 
mercial cars are all newly styled. 
They have an impressive new front 
end, a sturdy new grille, new head- 
lamps, massive full-skirted fenders. 
Their smart, modern appearance is a 
definite asset to any business. 

Other important advances for 1938 
are a new 134-inch wheelbase in the 
big truck line .. . a new frame width 
for both the 134-inch and 157-inch 


wheelbase units .. . 7.50—20 dual 
tire and wheel equipment available 
at extra cost .. . improved brakes 
and easier steering . . . stronger con- 
struction in vital parts. 

The new one-tonners and the 
commercial cars offer a choice of 
the 85 or 60 horsepower V-8 engine. 

Your Ford dealer invites you to 
see the new line—and to make an 
“on-the-job” test with 


your loads and your driver. 


LOW FIRST COST IS ONLY THE 
START OF FORD ECONOMY 


FORD'S SEVENTH YEAR 


OF V-8 SUCCESS 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 


weer, 


Vandenberg Strategy 


Don't take too seriously all those state- 
ments by Senator Vandenberg denying 
that he’s a candidate for the 1940 Republi- 
can nomination. He realizes that over- 
eager boosters may well kill his chances, 
that a boom now would be likely to burn 
out before “40. Members of the Senator’s 
family have joined the squelching party, 
are privately spreading the word that 
Vandenberg doesn’t want, seek, or expect 
the nomination. 





Antitrust Activity 


Though there won’t be any sweeping 
changes in antitrust laws, there'll be plenty 
of activity. The Justice Department will 
soon request an appropriation to enlarge 
its antitrust staff. Behind the antimonopo- 
ly boom are three main objectives: (1) to 
dramatize Robert Jackson, Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of antitrust cases, 
who’s being groomed for New York’s Gov- 
ernorship in 1938; (2) to provide a club 
for driving down artificially high prices; 
(3) to give F.D.R. a good new target to 
hold together the loose New Deal coalition. 
(Monopoly is unpopular with farmers, con- 
servative Southerners, Western progres- 
sives, labor groups, and small business- 
men alike.) 


Progressive Bloc 


As a result of F.D.R.’s conciliatory ges- 
ture toward business, the progressive bloc 
in Congress is holding regular, private ses- 











sions, preparing to defend any liberal New 
Deal policies that may be attacked. Since 
the new Roosevelt policy took shape, the 
House bloc has annexed ten members, now 
numbers 40. 


Unofficial State Paper 


For the most candid presentation of 
Roosevelt-Hull ideas on foreign policy, see 
The New York Times’ long editorial of 
Nov. 30. Though he won’t admit it, the 


_ Times’ Washington correspondent, Arthur 


Krock, wrote the article after careful con- 
sultation with Secretary Hull. Its a. 
in brief: “Isolationists” and “pacifists” 

Congress have convinced the “bandit na- 
tions” that this country will join in no ef- 
fective move to assure peace unless it is 
absolutely necessary to save the U.S.’s own 


skin . . . We should scrap the Neutrality 
Act and, by “common-sense” cooperation 
with Britain and others warn Fascist na- 
tions they can go only so far. 


Housing Authors 


The new administration Housing Bill is 
pretty much the work of three little-pub- 
licized government economists of the 
pump-priming school—Lauchlin Currie, 
Federal Reserve researcher; Leon Hender- 
son, WPA economist; and Isador Lubin, 
commissioner of labor statistics in the La- 
bor Department. They’re riding high in the 
administration now, mainly because long 
ago, while more orthodox economists were 
spreading optimism, they accurately fore- 
cast the new depression. 


Diplomats’ Stiffening 


A definite stiffening in the State Depart- 
ment attitude toward Japan could be noted 
in Washington last week. For the first time, 
officials seriously discussed in private the 
possibility of “using force” to maintain 
economic rights in China. They’re deter- 
mined to go the limit to prevent Japan 
from taking over the Shanghai customs, 
believing the step ultimately would lead to 
the end of America’s trade in China. In- 
cidentally, there’s a plan afoot to send 
three or four more cruisers to the Far East 
and to announce, about the same time, the 
laying down of two or three additional 
capital ships. 





Weak Labor Lobb 
Mf 
Dccining influence of the labor lobby 


was further demonstrated to insiders last 
week when A.F. of L. officials failed to in- 
duce a single House member to withdraw 
his name from the petition to force the 
Wage-Hour Bill onto the floor. As the 
petition neared the required 218 signatures, 
several Federation leaders frantically tele- 
phoned and interviewed scores of Con- 
gressmen, urging them to withdraw and 
delay action. Nevertheless, A.F. of L. rec- 
ommendations will markedly influence 
shaping of the final law. 


G-Man Difficulties 


Behind the scenes, J. Edgar Hoover’s 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is again 
seething with resentment against his meth- 
ods. Any comment on Hoover’s publicity 
methods or any slight infraction of FBI 
rules is somehow immediately reported to 
Hoover himself and followed by pay de- 
ductions or banishment to an outlying 


post. In the last few months, so many 
agents have resigned or asked transfers to 
other agencies that the FBI now has the 
largest personnel turnover of any Federal 
investigating agency. 


Trivia 

As a result of his talk before members 
of the National Press Club, SEC Chairman 
Douglas has acquired a reputation as a 
teller of semi-risqué stories . . . Worst 
official pun of the week: Senator Vanden- 
berg explained that he would support cuts 
in highway funds because: “I cannot put 
myself in the equivocal position of ad- 
vocating economy in the abstract and de- 
serting it in the concrete” . Maury 
Maverick, Texas Congressman, is working 
on a history of the Constitution, designed 
as a manual for labor leaders and civil 
rights champions; it’ll be out in February. 





Windsor Biography 


P, ress dispatches last week told only 
part of the story when they reported that 
the Duke of Windsor had changed his 
mind about authorizing Compton Mac- 
kenzie to write an official “behind the ab- 
dication” biography. The Duke had ac- 
tually given Mackenzie full authority to go 
ahead, but official pressure forced him to 
“change his mind.” Since obviously the 
Cabinet and inner Court circle strongly op- 
pose revealing the affair’s behind-the- 
scenes handling, informed Londoners won- 
dered how either the former King or Mac- 
kenzie himself ever believed such a book 
might be sanctioned. 


British in Spain 

French diplomats back from the Anglo- 
French conferences privately expressed 
amazement at British lack of concern over 
Spain and the Mediterranean. They con- 
cluded that London has already reached a 
secret understanding with Franco. British 
bankers have confirmed the suspicion to 
the extent of reporting an understanding 
whereby Franco will safeguard heavy 
British capital investments in Rio Tinto 
and Penarroya iron and copper mines. 
Note that Britain, which previously had 
only nominally enforced its law against 
British ships transporting arms to Spain, 
has now begun intercepting ships bound 
for loyalist ports. 


Lithuania Next 


Now that the German-Czech “crisis” 
has passed, diplomats in Central Europe 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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are again looking to Lithuania for the 
Nazis’ next aggressive move. Nazis in 
Memel have become increasingly outspok- 
en against Lithuanian control and need 
but slight pretext to break with the gov- 
ernment. They'll probably find it in the 
disputed Memel law giving the Lithuanian 
Government the right to take over prop- 
erty for public purposes. 


Leopold Less Popular 


Expect to hear more about growing op- 
position to Belgium’s once-popular King 
Leopold. It’s the result of an inner-cham- 
ber struggle between the young King, who 
wants to be a ruling monarch, and the So- 
cialists, Belgium’s largest party, who're de- 
termined to cut down royal power. The re- 
cent prolonged Cabinet crisis, resulting 
from restrictions Leopold imposed on the 
men he asked to form a government, only 
further weakened his following. It’s sig- 
nificant that, after the King’s defeat on 
the Cabinet question, one newspaper (Wal- 
lonie Nouvelle of Charleroi) dared to pub- 
lish an article headed: “Isn’t Leopold 
III Germany’s unofficial ambassador to 
London?” 


French African Worries 


With the least possible publicity, the 
French War Ministry is pushing work on 
the defense of the 1,600 miles of West 
African coast, from Dakar to Casablanca, 
now totally undefended. Since a war with 
the Fascist bloc would probably close the 
Mediterranean to French shipping, the 
French are faced with the job of fortifying 
their Atlantic bases to insure a supply of 
men and materials from Africa. 


Foreign Notes 


At French representatives’ suggestion, 
officials at the Anglo-French conference in 
London agreed that every picture taken 
should show Chautemps, Delbos, Eden, 
and Chamberlain beaming, as evidence of 
Anglo-French solidarity . . . The Austrian 
Government isn’t reporting the increasing- 
ly large number of German soldiers de- 
serting across its border; many of them 
finally end up in Czechoslovakia 
Strangest story in connection with Rus- 
sia’s diplomatic house cleaning in the Far 
East: Tokvo officials seriously suspect that 
the new Russian Ambassador to China, 
who bears the name Luganetz-Orelsky, is 
Peter Smirnoff, Vice Commissar of Defense. 





Utility Peace Commission 


A number of utility executives insist 
that F.D.R. will soon name a seven-man 
board to thresh out the government-vs.- 
utilities problem. The group would include 
three government men (presumably TVA 
or FPC members), three private-utility 
men (reputedly Harrison Williams, James 


Simpson, and Frank Comerford), and a 
chairman (perhaps Joseph P. Kennedy or 
Bernard Baruch) . The report lacked Wash- 
ington confirmation but impressed observ- 
ers as “credible.” 


New Products 


A newly developed chemical powder (to 
be marketed under the name “Rug Root”) 
is designed to be applied to the underside 
of rugs to keep them from skidding on 
slick floors ... A new cotton gin, utilizing 
centrifugal force, is said to turn out whole- 
fibered cotton in one-fourth the time re- 
quired by the conventional gin... An 
eraser made of glass fiber will soon be on 
the market; particularly useful for remov- 
ing printers’ ink and “indelible” marks .. . 
Westinghouse has developed an “inexpen- 
sive” combination home-heating and _ air- 
conditioning system; permits homeowner 
to install furnace first, later adding air 
conditioning without extensive alterations. 


Peaceful Talk 


In private conversations with one an- 
other within the last few weeks, a score of 
the nation’s chief industrialists have pretty 


generally agreed that the time has come 


for business and government to stop hurl- 
ing epithets at each other. Note the tem- 
perate tone of the speech Chairman Sloan 
of General Motors delivered before insur- 
ance executives last week. The new mod- 
eration will also be found in this week’s 
National Association of Manufacturers 
oratory. 


Depression’s End? 


Most economists, government and pri- 
vate, don’t look for any distinct upturn 
till about midsummer 1938. But the ad- 
ministration’s economic scouts report that 
Roosevelt’s efforts to encourage business 
have already achieved perceptible psycho- 
logical effects. The business executives 
with whom they talked last week—includ- 
ing President Knudsen of General Motors 
—are now saying the worst will be over by 
March or April. 


Economy Engine 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad is 
quietly conducting shop experiments on a 
new type, steam-turbine locomotive, ex- 
pected to cut fuel costs by as much as 
33%. A completed locomotive may soon 
be put in service for efficiency tests. 


Business Footnotes 


SEC officials are planning a strong drive 
—with White House backing, they believe 
—to obtain from Congress power to su- 
pervise and reform corporate reorganiza- 
tion procedure . . . Aircraft manufacturers 
are saying their industry’s profits will in- 
crease by as much as 50% in 1938... 
Contrary to expectations a few months 


—. 
ago, Christmas shopping this year is tur, 
ing toward sober and “useful” goods; jn 
retailers’ lingo, it looks like a “sock yeg;” 
instead of a “tie year” . . . Even a Federy} 
agency—the Inland Waterways Corp. 
which operates river barges—is joining the 
railroads in asking the ICC for a big boos 
in freight rates. 





More Picture Magazines 


Newest picture magazine, Rising Tide 
(on newsstands next week, 10 cents), js 
actually propaganda issued by the Oxford 
Group, though it’s perhaps the best-look. 
ing of them all. It'll be published in pine 
countries in French, German, Spanish, 
Dutch, Danish, Finnish, Swedish, and Nor. 
wegian translations . . . Picture, out off- 
cially around Christmas, is already appear. 
ing in test cities; it’s pretty much a cross 
between Look and Life . . . Look, with a 
3,000,000 print order, still leads the field, 


Entertainment Lines 


An American music critic who has ae- 
cess to the closely guarded music manu- 
scripts in the Prussian State Library, Ber- 
lin, reports that, among the 5,000 Bee- 
thoven manuscripts, he found eight un- 
published dances as well as_ elaborate 
sketches for a Tenth Symphony . . . Movie 
distributors are finding box-office returns 
in Spain this year better than at any time 
previously ...A large new chain of news- 
reel theatres is being planned; use of nar- 
row-gauge film (16 millimeters) which 
reduces costs and operating expenses 
makes the plan feasible. 


Press Notes 


Doris Fleeson, Washington reporter for 
the New York Daily News, will have an 
article on Missy LeHand, F.D.R.’s secre- 
tary, in The Saturday Evening Post next 
month; both the President and Miss Le 
Hand helped on the story . . . James 6. 
Stahlman, president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, flatly 





denies reports that he will resign as pub- 
lisher of The Nashville Banner . . . In 
the four years since Prohibition repeal, 
$75,000,000 worth of newspaper space has 
been used to advertise alcoholic beverages. 


Missing Persons 


Mickey Walker, former welterweight 
and middleweight champion, now runs the 
Toy Bulldog Tavern, New York rendez- 
vous for writers and sports fans; a fourth 
cousin of John McCormack, Walker has 


singing ambitions; has just started a vaude- | 


ville tour . . . Noel Scaffa, famous jewel 
sleuth who served a six-month sentence 
for perjury, is back running his New York 
detective agency, still specializing in trac- 
ing stolen jewels for the insurance com- 
panies. 
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The President Allows Congress 
A Chance to Find Own Salvation 


Hill Rebels on Spending, 
Bogs Down on Farm and Labor, 


Pushes Housing 


With one-third of the special session al- 
ready spent in sound and fury, Congress 
muddled through six more days last week. 
The President wasn’t in Washington. He 
had taken his toothache, his problems, 
and his hope for anglers’ luck to the Gulf 
Stream. 

Mr. Roosevelt hadn’t run away from a 
trying legislative turmoil. He had planned 
his expedition weeks ago—and the Presi- 
dent loves to fish. More important, the 
legislators’ pent vacation energy still im- 
peded the flux of parliamentary process; 
a few more wordy days would purge Con- 
gress of its rhetoric and let it get down 
to business. 

Perhaps most important of all, the sea’s 
calm might help clarify the President’s 
own mind. The last thirteen months have 
seen a profound change in his attitude 
and utterances. His recent pronounce- 
ments have been far removed in tone from 
his querulous cry of a year ago: 

“We know now that government by 
organized money is just as dangerous as 
government by organized mob. Never be- 
fore in all our history have these forces 
been so united against one candidate... . 
They are unanimous in their hate for me 
—and I welcome their hatred.” 

Later in the same 1936 campaign ad- 
dress, Mr. Roosevelt hinted at what the 
nation might expect between 1936 and 
1940. “I should like to have it said of my 
first administration that in it the forces of 
selfishness and of lust for power met their 
match. I should like to have it said of my 
second administration that in it these 
forces met their master.” 

Events fell short of the President’s 
hope; with the passage of time and an in- 
crease of general prosperity, even his am- 
bition seemed altered. Also, his long and 
vain fight for Supreme Court enlargement 
cooled his ardor—and blocked his pro- 
gram for regional planning, crop-control, 
government reorganization, and Wage- 
Hour Bill. By two months ago, the Presi- 
dent had become conciliatory. He wanted 
a special session, he wanted good times to 
continue. 





Quoting an unnamed “leading econo- 
mist” (Prof. O. M. W. Sprague), Mr. 
Roosevelt observed: “The continuance of 
business recovery in the United States de- 
pends far more upon business policies . . . 
than it does on anything that may be 
done, or not done, in Washington.” 

A few days later it seemed not only 
that “business recovery” had halted, but 
that the country stood on the brink of 
another depression. The sudden, disastrous 
decline in the stock market dropped se- 
curities 38 per cent. More important, the 
nation experienced a shock of bleak terror 
reminiscent of 1929 and 1931. At once the 


cry went up: Congress and the President 
must save business—and save the nation! 
Last month the President’s message to 
the reassembled legislators typified another 
change of mind: “If private enterprise 
does not respond, government must take 
up the slack.” 

With the Congressional situation pro- 
foundly altered even before members had 
taken their seats, both Senate and House 
spent worried and ineffective days. Funda- 
mentally, the questions were when and 
how to help business; whether to spend or 
not to spend. Talk of immediate tax re- 
vision filled the air; pleas for economy 
echoed on one side, cries for increased 
“pump priming” on the other. 

Safe at sea—but with the radio’s ear 
toward shore—Mr. Roosevelt was able to 
watch his “rubber-stamp” Congress shift- 
ing for itself. Far from importunate party 
leaders, he observed Congressional action 











Savior: 


International 


In 1932 Representative Joseph J. Mansfield’s signature forced 


a vote on 3.2 beer. Last week he rolled his wheel chair down the House 
aisle again and rescued another piece of legislation; he affixed the needed 
name to a petition assuring action on the Wage-Hour Bill. 
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and the nation’s response. And he could 
all the more clearly gauge the shape of 
things to come. 


Proposals 

Behind him he had left two messages. 
The first (Newsweek, Dec. 6) detailed 
the housing program that Mr. Roosevelt 
had promised last month. It dwelt on the 
need for new homes and noted: “The fact 
that housing costs rose sharply—far too 
sharply—between September of 1936 and 
March of 1937 was primarily responsible 
for the downturn in housing and thus in 
recovery generally this year.” 

The second message stirred immediate 





and general opposition. The president pro- 
posed to halve the annual $200,000,000 
which the Federal Government had been 
granting to States for road building since 
1931. Wails rose in. both Houses: legis- 
lators—especially from rural areas—saw 
lavish vote-getting funds about to vanish. 
Behind their turmoil lay two questions 
and two Economy? Yes! On 
road building? Never! 

Senators Carl Hayden, Pat McCarran, 
and Henry F. Ashurst and Representative 
Wilburn Cartwright led the opposition. 
As for Ashurst—who had been chief sup- 
porter of the administration’s Supreme 
Court plan—last week, he proved himself 
once more “dean emeritus of inconsist- 
ency.” He exploded: “There has been for 
30 years a constant grasping by the ex- 
ecutive department . . . I think Congress 
knows more than the Secretary of Agricul- 


answers. 


ture about how and where roads should be 
built.” 

In the House, Cartwright epitomized 
the unspoken opinions of many of his col- 
leagues: “I don’t know what others say 
about it, but as for me, I do not propose 
to take it lying down.” 

To reporters, the Senate’s Republican 
leader, Charles L. McNary, summed up 
still another view: the President’s drive 
for economy ought not to single out “the 
most valuable expenditure which the gov- 
ernment makes.” 


Bargaining 

As the week went on, two items of the 
President’s fourfold program dovetailed 
in a piece of parliamentary trading. Legis- 
lators from the industrial States pressed 
for consideration of the Wages and Hours 


Bill. Agricultural delegates—especially 
those from the South, who shied from 
even mild minimum-wage provisions— 


clamored for the Farm Bill’s benefits. In 
cloakroom and corridor, faction leaders 
dickered: the problem was to force the 
Wage-Hour Bill out of the House Rules 
Committee—by petition of a majority of 
the chamber’s members. 

Representative Martin Dies of Texas 
mocked fellow members’ logrolling: “They 
have swapped everything today but the 
Capitol. They have traded and promised 
members everything to get them on that 
petition. They even told the Florida dele- 
gation they would get the Florida ship 
canal, I heard, if they signed.” 


————. 
Near the week’s end, leaders had gar. 
nered the requisite 218 names and as. 
sured the special session’s consideration of 
the Black-Connery Bill—either in drag. 
tically modified form or as a completely 
new measure. There seemed small possi- 
bility that the bill would receive final 
action until some time next year. Furthe 
amendments awaited it in the Senate, Jy 
the House, one group stood ready to eon. 
fuse and weaken its provisions still farther. 
The A.F. of L.—its peace conference with 
C.1.O. having ended in failure—completed 
its own draft of a substitute measure, 

The Federation provided for 40-cent-an- 
hour wage minimums and a 40-hour week. 
enforced by the Department of Justice— 
the wage provision to be effective through- 
out the nation. This aspect assured vigor. 
ous opposition from the South—and sup. 
port from the industrial North, always at 
competitive disadvantage because of the 
Southern wage differential. 

William Green, the Federation’s presi- 
dent, sharply criticized the South’s pre- 
vailing economic philosophy: “Somebody 
has got to persuade Southern manufac- 
turers that if they are going to sell their 
goods they must develop a market by in- 
creasing the purchasing power among their 
own people. So long as they keep wages 
down to 86 and $8 a week in the South 
it will be poverty-stricken. They must 
choose between poverty and 
power.” 

Southerners 
away from 
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Vacation: Last week nine Senators and five capi- 
tal cronies left Washington’s cares to their busy breth- 
ren. At Trout Run, 10,000-acre estate of Col. William 
Kaul near St. Mary’s, Pa., the excursionists donned 
brand-new hunting clothes, shouldered guns, and 
stalked deer. Vice President John N. Garner (center) 
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Acme 


shot a 4-point, 125-pound buck—in the presence of 
witnesses. Senator Joseph F. Guffey (right) found a 
dead deer and claimed it for his own. Senator Carl A. 
Hatch (left) took life easy. Senator Sherman Minton 
twitted Garner on posing with his kill: ‘That deer’s 
been photographed so much it’s got klieg eyes. 
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Road-economy foes: Henry Ashurst 


Only 36 of the South’s 136 Representatives 
signed the Wage-Hour petition. Most of 
these did so because of Farm Bill trading; 
the industrial delegates had threatened to 
snip cotton benefits out of the Farm Biil 
unless the Wage-Hour measure reached 
the floor. 

Meantime the Agriculture Bill prog- 
ressed little and suffered attacks both in- 
side Congress and out. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace objected to the 
present Senate measure because it might 
cost as much as $1,000,000,000 annually. 
Further, the Secretary suggested that cot- 
ton restrictions be temporarily eased, lest 
the cost of domestic cotton outstrip foreign 
prices. His proposal drew loud wrath from 
Senator John H. Bankhead, author of the 
bill’s cotton provisions: “Secretary Wallace 
seems to be the leading advocate of drag- 
ging cotton prices down, down, down .. .” 


Spending Jitters 

While Congress buzzed in unavailing 
effort, eleven men met over a luncheon 
table in one of the Capitol’s private din- 
ing rooms. They gathered without the 
fanfare of advance publicity; only when 
the meal was over did correspondents 
learn who composed the group and why it 
had assembled. Two Republicans and nine 
conservative Democrats formed a tiny 
coalition and hatched a program to pro- 
mote business recovery and to oppose 
government spending. All were Senators 
but Lewis W. Douglas—former Director 
of the Budget, later an anti-New Deal 
Democratic leader. None allowed himself 
to be quoted by name; but two anony- 
mous conferees summarized the lunchers’ 
opinions: 

“Another tailspin and we will be spend- 
ing three or four times the amount spent 
before.” 

And— 

“There was agreement that Congress 
must act even if it has to take the initia- 


tive away from the President. There must 
be reassurance so that capital will get into 
action . . . There must be less heckling 
and harassing . . . There must be reassur- 
ance and reassurance quickly.” 

The lunchers had unwittingly antici- 
pated new budgetary action. By the end 
of the week promise of slashing economies 
echoed on Capitol Hill. The Bureau of 
Budget, authentic reports ran, had agreed 
on cuts to the extent of $800,000,000. In- 
numerable small economies would account 
for some $150,000,000 savings; the Presi- 
dent’s proposed road cuts would reduce 
the budget by about $112,000,000. Two 
favorite agencies of Left-wing Democrats 
stood to suffer most severely: CCC’s 
$350,000,000 reduced to $275,000,000; and 
the $1,500,000,000 relief fund lowered to 
an even $1,000,000,000. 


Long-Range View---- 


Most close students of the Washington 
scene summed up the picture like this: 





Acme 


... Republican Leader McNary 


The President had purposely put Con- 
gress on its own, given it free rein, and 
passed to it the task of converting econ- 
omy talk into actual savings. Congress- 
men probably won’t dare enact the cuts 
he suggested in roads, relief, and CCC— 
three vote getters dear to every Federal 
politician—but then the blame for a lop- 
sided budget will fall on Congress, not on 
Mr. Roosevelt. Later—if the last four 
weeks’ ineffectiveness continues at the 
Capitol—the President may feel called 
upon to “take charge.” 

Speciric Leeistation: The proposed 
highway economies won’t pass. The Wage- 
Hour Bill will be held up at least till late 
Winter, and its final form will be greatly 
influenced by the A.F. of L. proposals. 
The hodge-podge Farm Bill will be 
straightened out and enacted by mid- 
January. Meanwhile, the new housing leg- 
islation will be rushed through—it’s the 
only concrete pro-business move Congress 
is ready to make. 


Merit and the Mails 


Bill Imperils the Standards 
Sought by Mr. Roosevelt 


In July 1936, President Roosevelt defied 
political spoilsmen by issuing an executive 
order placing the nation’s 13,730 first-, 
second-, and ihird-class postmasters un- 
der the civil-service merit system: the 
person scoring highest in an examination 
would get the job. 

Last week that order faced practical 
nullification by the McKellar Bill, reported 
out of the Senate Post Office Committee 
to face the concerted attack of civil-service 
reform groups. These pointed out that the 
McKellar plan would subject postmaster 
appointments to Senate confirmation, limit 
terms to four years, and permit the Presi- 
dent to choose any one of three persons 
having the highest examination rating— 
thus practically restoring the system in 
effect before Mr. Roosevelt’s order. 

Threatening to force the fight to the 
Senate floor, Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming pushed the Ramspeck Bill to 
make the President’s order a permanent 
law and to keep the appointees in office 
as long as their services are satisfactory. 


The Roosevelts 
Chief Curtails His Vacation; 
Son Pushed for Office 





From the yacht Potomac early last 
week, the wireless flashed tidings: “The 
President caught the first fish, a mackerel.” 
Later in the week, came a new message: 
The President would cut three days off 
his ten-day vacation—his abscessed jaw 
was bothering him. 

Immediately, politico-gossips concluded 
that the new “crisis” in China and revolt 
in Congress had changed his plans. A flat 
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denial from temporary White House head- 
quarters in Miami provoked a new crop 
of reports: the President was really ill! 
Caught between rumors and denials, Mr. 
Roosevelt called in the press: nothing seri- 
ous was wrong with him or his jaw— 
“though if anyone should punch it, I'd 
resent it.” 

The President then climbed aboard a 
Washington-bound special train, in which 
he obligingly listened to Representative 
Lister Hill. Ostensibly Hill came to talk 
about TVA, but the visit was well calcu- 
lated to heighten his prestige in his cur- 
rent battle against J. Thomas (Tom-Tom) 
Heflin for the Alabama Senate seat vacat- 
ed by Justice Black. 


« Ii Boston, 110 members of the “James 
Roosevelt Club” voted to ask the Presi- 
dent’s son to run for State Treasurer. 
James, known to be eyeing a political ca- 
reer, made no comment. 


“ In New York, Mrs. John King Roosa 
Jr., 18 and newlywed, revealed that she 
now has the former phone number of the 
Roosevelt’s Manhattan home: receives ten 
to fifteen Roosevelt calls a day, and tells 
the callers anti-New Deal jokes. 


ad 





Pat Harrison 
The Portrait of a Politician 
from Jokes to Taxes 


Whenever Pat Harrison treats Senate 
colleagues to a purely political speech, 
they can spot it by his bellowing voice. 
When he plays the role of a statesman 
dealing seriously with policy, his Mississip- 
pi drawl becomes even and modulated. 

Over an NBC network last week, the 
Senator spoke in his calmest tones. His 
statesman’s-voice speech provided a phe- 
nomenon almost unknown to downright 
politicians—an unqualified admission of 
error. 

Reduced to its essence, the Harrison 
address said: The undistributed-profits 
and capital-gains taxes have hurt business. 
I made a mistake when I supported them. 
Congress blundered by passing them. 
Now we should admit the error—modify 
both taxes. 

This pronouncement made big news be- 
cause, as chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Harrison wiped out the last 
doubts that the taxes would be changed. 
It was also significant because it drama- 
tized the newest phase in the big, florid 
Mississippian’s five-year evolution—a case 
history typical of more than a score of 
semiconservative Southerners in Congress. 
Pat Harrison had been one of Hoover’s 
gadflies, then a Roosevelt errand boy, and 
finally had emerged as an outspoken 
Democrat willing to go along with the 
New Deal only if it meets him _half- 
Way. 
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Senator Pat Harrison 


Se 


Comedian 


For fourteen years, Harrison was the 
Senate’s “Gulf Port Entertainer.” jg 
roars at Republicans’ policies shivered the 
stained-glass skylight and burned Re. 
publicans’ skins. But they left no scars, 
and Pat—he detests his full name, Byron 
Patton Harrison—became the Senate's 
most popular member. 

In the 1930 depression Harrison’s 
tongue-in-cheek sarcasm struck at the 
extravagance of government pamphlets on 
“The Love Life of the Bullfrog” and 
“How to Dress for a Sunbath.” As spear- 
head of the fight against the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff, he poured out the vitriol 
which Democratic Publicity Agent Charles 
Michelson distilled, 


Wheelhorse 


A reputation for laziness made _inti- 
mates question Harrison’s ability for lead- 
ership when the New Deal victory made 
him chairman of the Finance Committee 
in 1933. But he turned to hard work and 
soon became right-hand man to Demo- 
cratic Leader Robinson. 

The burden creased his brow; his 
shoulders stooped; his cigar end frayed. 
He begged, swapped, and threatened for 
administration votes, and New Deal bills 
—NRA, tariff bargaining, taxes, Social 
Security—shot through the Senate. 

Devoted service won Harrison a long 
patronage list; he got jobs for Mississip- 
pians of all shades of ability—and in- 
ability. This and his cry of “Support the 
President” reelected him in a_muck- 
splashed 1936 campaign. 

In 1937, the Supreme Court fight came 
along. Once more self-assertive, Harrison’s 
Southern colleagues rebelled. Glass and 
Byrd of Virginia, George of Georgia, and 
Bailey of North Carolina had _ revolted 
long before; now the less conservative 
Connallys and Byrneses wavered. Har- 
rison seemed impassive; he probably would 
have voted for the measure—but Joe 
Robinson died. 

Court Bill opponents and close friends 
persuaded Harrison to fight for Senate 
Leadership. For him, Byrnes lined up the 
Southerners. And Harrison might have won. 

But the President, still hoping for the 
Court Bill, wrote a “Dear Alben” letter 
to Senator Barkley. Urging that the fight 
be pressed, in effect it placed Robinson’s 
mantle on Barkley’s shoulders. Harrison 
lost by one vote. 

The public knew that his fellow Mis- 
sissippian, Bilbo, had voted against him; 
few knew that at the last moment Senator 
William H. Dieterich had switched his 
vote by direction of Chicago’s Kelly-Nash 
machine, which had been pressed by the 
White House. New Dealers implied they 
no longer needed help from old-school 
Southerners. 

Harrison’s loyalty reached low ebb. Be- 
fore last session ended, he cast his first 
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important vote against the New Deal— 
on the Wage-Hour Bill. 


Independence 

During the recess he learned something 
_Mississippi constituents wouldn’t grum- 
ble if he occasionally voted against the 
New Deal. 

That in mind, he returned to Washing- 
ton. The White House called him; Har- 
rison and Mr. Roosevelt faced each other, 
the Senator serenely aloof, the President 
pressingly affable. 

Over the meeting hovered the shadow 
of the business recession; attacks on the 
New Deal surged high. The White House 
needed Harrison. Surefooted leadership— 
the sort only he could give—could prevent 
outright repeal of the disputed taxes, per- 
haps a Right-wing stampede. 

Mr. Roosevelt sketched a_ persuasive 
suggestion: if the slump made the New 
Deal fail, the Democratic party would 
also go down; in that case Southern 
Democrats couldn’t escape the collapse. 
Pat accepted control of the Capitol tax 


fight. 
Future Role 


Clearly, the Harrison of the future will 
tend to cooperate with the White House 
but not at the expense of subordinating 





himself or his views. He can afford to be ° 


independent; his present term doesn’t ex- 
pire till 1942, two years after Mr. Roose- 
velt’s. To be noted: behind the whole 
picture lies the undercover struggle of 
Southern Democrats to take the choice of 
the party’s next Presidential nominee out 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s hands—and Pat Harri- 
son is a typical Southern Democrat. 





Labor Front 


Dearth of Money Weakens 
Resistance in Ranks 


“Nearly all the conflicts arising between 
men could be adjusted happily through a 
little yielding on both sides, since every 
conflict lies in the domain of the human.” 

These words of the fifteenth-century 
theologian Erasmus served last week as 
the text for a National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board letter to businessmen. Philip E. 
Bliss, president of Warner & Swasey Co. 
(machine tools), surveyed the nation’s 
turbulent labor front, sighed for “a little 
yielding,” and concluded: “We may be 


_ Sure that these troubles will remain with 


us until the public, the representatives of 
our Federal and State bureaus, the man- 
agement groups, and the employes all 
learn to think first and to act afterward.” 

Most of last week’s labor action pre- 
ceded thought. A little yielding—and a 
great deal of vote swapping—headed the 
Wage and Hours Bill toward House action 


(see page 11). Warring labor leaders’ re- 
fusal to yield at all delayed an end of 
C.1.0.-A.F. of L. strife and confronted 
management with the prospect of con- 
tinued battle with, and between, rival 
unions. Established as an instrument of 
industrial peace, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board handed its enemies a new 
weapon—the charge of press censorship— 
and took up the C.L.O.’s fight against 
Henry Ford. 


Peace 

When John L. Lewis and William Green 
got together last week, press romantics 
bulletined accounts of dramatic meeting 
—the first between the two men since the 
C.1.0. was founded in 1935. 





Green and Lewis had been unable to 
break the deadlock gripping the commit- 
tees that handled preliminary negotiations. 
The issue: whether the C.1.0. should re- 
turn to the Federation as a self-sufficient, 
self-governing entity within a reunited la- 
bor movement. Executive councilmen con- 
trolling the Federation feared that ad- 
mission of the C.I.0.’s 4,000,000 members 
at full voting strength would make Lewis 
master of the whole Federation, and Lewis 
would accept no condition lessening such 
a prospect. 

For the first time since the negotiations 
began, friends of peace within both groups 
lost heart. Still, one hope remained: Green 
and Lewis (with George M. Harrison, rail- 
way clerks’ president, for the Federation, 


International 


Photographers’ ambush: Lewis and Green ducked out the back door 


Those accounts were wrong. The 
A.F. of L.-C.1.0. struggle has long since 
passed the stage of personalities. Green is 
the creature of the Federation’s executive 
council; Lewis still personifies the C.1L.0O. 
But it, too, has outgrown any one man. 
Partly for these reasons, a Green-Lewis 
conference last May produced nothing 
tangible. (They dined in Washington at the 
Willard Hotel—and escaped publicity be- 
cause Green was agile enough to sidestep 
a camera man in wait for a picture of 
Green and Lewis together.) 

“General conversations—no conclusion,” 
Lewis announced after his public meeting 
with Green last week. In reality they 
talked earnestly and to the point and had 
no time for intruders. Organized labor’s 
Senate ornament, George L. Berry of 
Tennessee, called to convey the public de- 
mand for peace—and couldn’t get past pub- 
licity men at the door of the Willard suite. 

“No conclusions!” Lewis snapped again, 
after the final conference. 

“Ts it the status quo ante?” 

“That would be a fair analysis.” 





and Philip Murray, steel union head, for 
the C.I.0.) acting as subcommitteemen, 
had agreed to report to the full negotiating 
committees Dec. 21. Perhaps by that time 
a peace-hungry rank and file could make 
its voice heard. 


Money 

Not the least of the influences working 
for peace is the recession’s effect on union 
treasuries and dues collections—always 
sensitive to the rise and fall of employ- 
ment. Here and there throughout organ- 
ized labor last week, appeared symptoms 
of retrenchment. 

In Detroit, the United Automobile 
Workers closed a medical clinic opened two 
months ago to study and remedy occupa- 
tional ailments. In New York, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild fired two organizers, 
announced that the remainder and _ the 
national officers would “lend” 40 per cent 
of their salaries to the Guild treasury for 
two months, and prepared to shoulder 
much of the organizational load formerly 
carried by the C.L.0. One of the C.LO.’s 
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Odyssey: If its 14,000 population multiplied tenfold, Marietta, Ohio, 
might celebrate its 150th anniversary next year with the fashionable big- 
city fuss—exposition, exhibition, ‘world’s fair.’ Instead, the city is using 
ingenuity. From Ipswich, Mass., 36 men and an ox-drawn wagon last 
week began a 2,800-mile, four-month trek, retracing the trail of pioneer 
founders of the Ohio River settlement in the Northwest Territory. 





chief subsidiaries—Sidney Hillman’s* Tex- 
tile Workers Organizing Committee—cur- 
tailed its staff of 500-odd organizers. 

In part this move is a result of the 
C.1.0.’s development of local, State, and 
district councils. Many of the organizers 
hitherto paid directly from the national 
treasury are shifting either to affiliated 
unions’ pay rolls or to the councils sup- 
ported by all C.I.0. groups within a given 
area. The hope is that council staffs, by 
dividing their time between different un- 
ions, may accomplish something for each; 
the fact is that economy compels a letup 
in some of the C.1.0.’s manifold activities, 


Union Business 

A frequent complaint against unions is 
that they tell neither their membership 
nor the public where their money goes. It 
is an accurate criticism of many unions— 
but not of all. 

Last week one of the C.I.0.’s principal 
affiliates, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, published a detailed audit 
of its 1936 finances. From the figures, any 
employer or worker can learn a lot about 
union business grown to big-business pro- 
portions. 

The L.L.G.W.’s $5,320,586.10 revenue in- 
cluded $3,516,157.50 dues paid by 247,000 
members, $482,785.75 from special assess- 





*Last week Hillman temporarily abandoned 
union activity: the aftereffects of pneumonia 
required a month’s rest. 


ments, $367,620.40 paid in for sick-benefits 
funds, and $609,185.82 from initiation fees 
and delinquent dues. Disbursements total- 
ing $4,378,086.45 included $1,700,430.46 
for salaries to national and local officers 
and employes; $655,676.10 for other ad- 


ministrative expense; $2,487,839.67 for 
organization expense (including $496,- 
310.17 for strike relief and other strike 


expenditures); and $445,900.62 paid out 
as sick benefits and donations. 

In 1936, the I.L.G.W. paid only $34,- 
099.69 to “other organizations”—including 
the C.1.0. This year its contribution to the 
C.1.0. is much higher—about $165,000, on 
the basis of a 5 cents a month per capita 
tax upon 257,500 members. 


Craft 


The Wagner Act presupposes that the 
law’s administrators have only to deter- 
mine the union a majority of employes 
want to join, then compel the employer to 
deal with that union. But the NLRB has 
found that life and work aren’t so simple: 
in any big organization, all the workers 
seldom want the same union. 

Contrary to the impression fostered by 
the A.F. of L., the board does not always 
require employes to deal through industrial 
unions of the C.1.0O. type, rather than 
through Federation craft units. Last fort- 
night, for instance, the NLRB authorized 
one group of Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co. workers (at West Allis, Wis.) to 
set up a craft union distinct from the ma- 


et 


jority agency and called elections thi, 
month to decide whether two other groups 
prefer the same procedure. However, the 
NLRB usually retains the right to decide 
whether craft or industrial unions are the 
proper bargaining units in any plant—, 
discretionary power which has led the 
board into endless conflicts with both 
the C.LO. and A.F. of L. 

Unlike the Wagner Act, the New York 
State Labor Relations Act permits no such 
discretion. “In any case where the ma- 
jority of employes of a particular craft 
shall so decide,” the act reads, “the board 
shall designate such craft as a unit appro- 
priate for . . . collective bargaining.” An- 
other New York provision permits em- 
ployers as well as workers to request board 
intervention in disputes between rival un- 
ions—a privilege denied employers under 
the Wagner Act. 

Last week the New York board pub- 
lished regulations putting these provisions 
into effect. Without bothering to note the 
differences between the two statutes, news- 
papers and Federation spokesmen hostile 
to the NLRB hailed the State board’s an- 
nouncement as an example of what the 
national board should do. 


“If the Wagner Act empowered the 
NLRB to intervene at employers’ request, 
the board could end the C.1.0.-A.F. of L. 
conflict now paralyzing the Pacific Coast 
lumber industry (Newsweek, Nov. 29). 
Outnumbered in forest camps and closed 
mills, the A.F. of L. last week refused to 
accept the NLRB’s suggestion that the 
issue of representation by C.1.0. or Fed- 
eration unions be left to a workers’ vote. 


Censor 

No fair observer would deny that the 
NLRB has suffered from distorted ac- 
counts of its functions and powers—and 
from blunders in its public relations. Last 
Week the NLRB lost its temper and in- 
vited the press to a carnival of denunci- 
ation. 

In the October issue of Mill and Fae- 
tory, Hartley W. Barclay, editor and au- 
thor, began an account of the NLRB’s 
case against the Weirton Steel Co.: “THE 
TRUE STORY OF WEIRTON OR THE BEST SHOW 
OF THE YEAR. Go to Weirton! What come- 
dy! What tragedy! . . . What a lot of ex- 
pensive Wagner Act nonsense!” 

The board subpoenaed the magazine's 
publisher, Barclay, and any Weirton off- 
cial or employe who had anything to do 
with the article’s preparation. Elisha Han- 
son, American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation attorney retained by Barclay, 
informed the board that his client would’ 
ignore the summons: “If the power which 
the NLRB now seeks to assert . . . can 
be asserted, then there is nothing to pre- 
vent the board from hailing before one of 
its trial examiners any newspaper or maga- 
zine publisher, any editorial writer, corre- 
spondent, or commentator who writes oF 
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— 
publishes anything critical of the board’s 
activities.” 

Should the NLRB persist in finding 
whether Weirton Steel inspired the piece 
or used reprints to combat a C.I.O. union 
demanding recognition in E. T. Weir's 
mills, the Wagner Act offers Barclay and 
Weir a ready avenue to the courts—NLRB 
subpoenas can be enforced only by a Fed- 
eral judge. At a court hearing, the board 
would fall back on Section 11: “The board, 
or its duly authorized agents . . . shall at 
all reasonable times have access to 
any evidence . . . that relates to any mat- 
ter under investigation or in question.” 


€In a Chicago address last week, Weir 
declared that his employe-representation 
plan—outlawed by the Wagner Act—offers 
labor and industry a sound bargaining sys- 
tem. “Amicable employer-employe _rela- 
tions will prevail only when organized labor 
and the Federal Government discard the 
false assumption that labor relations must 
be founded on a basis of conflict and adopt 
the spirit and methods of peace.” 


Citizens 

Prominent business, social, and literary 
figures are included in a list of contributors 
to the Johnstown, Pa., Citizens Committee 
formed last Summer to combat a C.L.O. 
strike against the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
As made public by the National Labor 
Relations Board, the list includes: 

National Steel Corp., office of chairman, 
$1,000; J. Leonard Replogle, $200; George 
D. Widener, $100; Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
writer, $50; Rex Beach, novelist, $25; Owen 
Wister, novelist and biographer, $25; Alice 
Foote McDougall, New York restaurateur, 


$35; Thornley & Jones, New York agency 
which directed the committee’s advertising 
campaign, $47.72. 


Hague Law 

Cities that don’t want the C.L.O. display 
their antipathy in various ways. In Mem- 
phis, Tenn., unofficial, unidentified, and 
unpunished assailants beat up an organ- 
izer, tell him to leave town, and repeat the 
thumping if he doesn’t heed. In Dallas, 
Texas, compact and efficient mobs apply 
lard and feathers or a rubber “cat” to un- 
welcome guests. Jersey City, NJ., au- 
thorities tolerate no such extralegal pro- 
ceedings. Mayor Frank Hague’s police take 
care of the situation without any civilian 
aid. 

Two statutes and a police technique de- 
veloped by years of practice perpetuate 
Jersey City’s fame as an open-shop haven. 
A local ordinance, passed thirteen years 
ago, forbids distribution of circulars with- 
out a city permit. New Jersey’s Disorderly 
Persons Act allows arrest for almost any- 
thing from mere appearance on the streets 
to frowning at a policeman. Applying these 
laws to labor troubles, the police avoid 
arrests whenever possible. Officers warn 
pickets or demonstrators to desist. If that 
fails, a littlke manhandling and an official 
escort to the city borders usually suffice. 
As a last resort, arrest and appearance be- 
fore a city judge—invariably a Hague ma- 
chine man—bring fines, jail, or both. 
Unions protest that another New Jersey 
statute authorizes peaceful picketing. “I 
am the law here,” Boss Hague says. 

Last week Hague law suppressed a 
C.1.0. demonstration intended to drama- 
tize the Mayor’s anti-labor campaign and 
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Jersey City unionists leave town—under escort 
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Mayor Hague: ‘I am the law’ 


to test legality of the ordinance banning 
union literature. The C.1.0. gained both 
ends. Thirteen arrests and the ejection of 
30-odd unionists started C.1.0. lawyers on 
their way through the courts, and the 
Workers Defense League issued a state- 
ment: “If ever there was an example of 
fascism in this country, it is the conduct 
of Mayor Hague’s police.” 

Hague contented himself with a refer- 
ence to near-by New York’s picket-clut- 
tered streets: “It will never happen here 
in Jersey City—not while 1 am Mayor.” 


Strikes 

Last week John L. Conner, Department 
of Labor conciliator, settled the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen’s strike against 
eastern lines of the Greyhound bus system. 
Striking drivers and the company ex- 
changed concessions: the brotherhood gave 
up its demand for a closed-shop contract 
similar to those it holds with most of the 
nation’s railroads; Greyhound granted 
wage increases averaging $15 per month. 


€ At St. Louis, U.A.W. strikers bolstered 
a losing fight against a Ford Motor Co. 
assembly plant with an NLRB complaint 
that Ford has violated the Wagner Act’s 
labor-practice provisions. Harry Bennett, 
Ford personnel director, answered U.A.W. 


Vice President Richard Frankensteen’s 
threat to close all Ford plants: “Tell 
Frankensteen that we will continue to 


operate despite his mouthings.” 


Significance ---- 

Peace: Failure to find an immediate 
peace formula does not preclude settle- 
ment. That leaders, optimistic since the 
negotiations’ start, discount the 
chance of truce indicates a serious impasse. 
But two facts stand out: war’s costs to 
labor and to business, rank-and-file de- 
mand, labor’s need of a united front on 


now 
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national legislation, all point toward even- 
tual armistice; the most prosperous unions 
are curtailing their budgets in the face of 
recession—an indication that neither the 
C.1.0. nor the A.F. of L. has the money 
to finance industrial conflicts comparable 
to those which accompanied Lewis’ rise to 
national power. 

NLRB: Citation of a hostile editor 
ranks as a major New Deal blunder. It 
gives an already hostile press a new and 
effective rallying cry; it may conceivably 
put Congress in a mood to pass Wagner 
Act amendments (craft recognition, board 
action on employers’ complaints, limitation 
of NLRB power to invalidate union con- 
tracts) which had no chance before the 
board blundered. One certain result: pow- 
erful press support for the A.F. of L. de- 
mand that President Roosevelt replace the 
present NLRB members. 

Cittes: Conflict between State and lo- 
cal authorities and the NLRB is an in- 
evitable result of the Wagner Act’s broad 
grant of power to the NLRB. Incidents 
like that at Jersey City draw the issue: can 
the local police power sanction acts which 
a Federal statute specifically prohibits? If 
not, can a Federal agency prosecute local 
officials who permit or encourage acts in 
violation of Federal law? The NLRB now 
evades both questions; sooner or later, 
affected unions will compel the board and 
the courts to answer. 


Jury Scandal 


Despite Faith of 2 Sheriffs, 
Frenchy Can’t Go Straight 


For weeks George (Frenchy) Andre 
loafed about the sheriff’s office in Kansas 
City and the lunch counter run by his 
friend, Carls Tays. Last week Andre sud- 
denly disappeared from the sheriff's office; 
two deputy sheriffs lost their jobs; and 
Tays pondered his future. 

Andre’s latest dereliction grew out of 
the two Missouri sheriffs’ faith in him. 
Even though he had a petty narcotic and 
forgery police record, they gave him $1 a 
week to deliver summonses they were too 
tired to serve. If the prospective juror 
wasn’t. home, Andre simply delivered the 
summonses to his friend Tays; Tays sold 
them at $1 to jobless men; they, in turn, 
drew $3 a day for jury duty. 

Andre’s enterprise worked for three 
weeks. Then an alert reporter for The 
Kansas City Star, Alvin McCoy—cover- 
ing the trial of “Fat Willie” Lugge, local 
hoodlum—noticed a youth in the jury box 
who answered to the name “Charles G. 
Page” and gave his occupation as “paint- 
er.” Following a hunch, the reporter dis- 
covered that a Charles G. Page was presi- 
dent of a livestock commission company.” 

Judge Ben Terte questioned the juror. 





larger staff. 





Acme 
Moving: New York City’s new charter, effective next month, provides 
a Deputy Mayor to ease the executive burden. But the 125-year-old City 
Hall—already overcrowded—needs remodeling to accommodate the 


Pending completion of the work, Mayor Fiorello H. La 


Guardia last week moved his office to the Empire State Building—where 
his landlord, former Gov. Alfred E. Smith, gave him this hearty welcome. 
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“Page” identified himself as Oryjl|. 
Schmitt, unemployed, then described the 
racket. Thereupon Judge Terte called of 
Lugge’s trial, declared mistrials in severa| 
previous cases, and threatened to inyalj.’ 
date every Jackson County Circuit Cour 
verdict of the last three weeks. 


The Big Haul 


‘Million-Dollar Dope Ring’ 


in the News Again 


Almost every year the press announces 
the exposure of some “million-dollar nar. 
cotic ring.” Usually, nothing more is jp. 
volved than a mob of down-at-heel drug 
peddlers and a few pounds of drugs. 

Last week Federal agents again smashed 
a dope ring—but this time the press’ ad- 
jectives were justified. Twenty well. 
dressed men and women—including three 
customs agents—faced drug-smuggling 
charges in New York. The government 
claimed that members of the group, posing 
as world travelers, returned from Shanghai 
with trunks containing $1,000,000 worth 
of narcotics—New York retail value. 

Listed as a fugitive from the roundup 
was Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, New York’s 
Public Enemy No. 1, reported hiding in 
Palestine from Rackets Prosecutor Thom- 
as E. Dewey. 


oor ror 





‘Tammany Aftermath 


County Clerk Forced to Quit 


by Dewey Investigation 


In entertainment value, Thomas E. 
Dewey’s campaign for District Attorney 
of New York County (Manhattan) 
ranked high. Throughout October, citi- 
zens flocked to open-air showings of racket- 
exposing movies and heard a series of 
“Gang-Buster” radio speeches by the 
young candidate who had directed New 
York’s special racket investigations for 
more than two years. 

One Sunday night, Dewey enlarged on 
the character and associates of Albert 
Marinelli, (New York County Clerk $15; 
000 a year) and Tammany co-leader of 
the 2nd Assembly District (Lower West 
Side). Accusations: Marinelli had con- 
sorted with racketeers, appointed 32 county 
committeemen and election inspectors with 
police records, and employed a fugitive 


from justice as chauffeur. With a sinister, | 


dramatic drawl, Dewey added a reference 
to Marinelli’s “Japanese butler, Togo, who 
serves him well.” 

Elected, Dewey sailed for Bermuda, and 
most New Yorkers forgot Marinelli. But 
a “Joint Committee on the County Clerk” 
was at work. In mid-November Governor 
Lehman demanded an answer to the 
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Dewey charges. Marinelli defended him- 
self; “Mr. Dewey sometimes handles the 
truth very carelessly,” and submitted a 
g,500-word document denying everything 
_even giving details on Togo, whom he 
described as a 75-year-old Bowery derelict 
(“The truth is that for a long time Mrs. 
Marinelli, my daughter Mary, and I have 
heen waiting on Togo”). 

Suddenly last week Dewey ordered proc- 
ess servers to subpoena some 400 bewil- 
dered Marinelli neighbors and campaign 
workers. A special rackets grand jury re- 
mained in session until 2 A.M., while 
Dewey assistants queried unhappy men 
and women. 

Then the probers sent Governor Lehman 
an affidavit that more than improved on 
the original charges. It detailed the crim- 
inal histories—and 60 arrests—of “Socks” 
Lanza, “Scutch” Indelicato, “Little Davie” 
Betillo, and five other Marinelli “inti- 
mates.” It told how Marinelli and Charles 
Luciano (prostitution overlord now serv- 
ing a 30-year term in Clinton prison) ap- 
peared at Chicago racetracks and enter- 
tained together at the Drake Hotel in 
1932. Still more interesting: Charles Falci, 
wanted by Federal authorities since 1933, 
had worked during the Summers of 1933- 
1936 as chauffeur for Marinelli—who had 
repeatedly promised to help find the fugi- 
tive. 

Only three days after the Dewey affi- 
davit, and 28 days before -the expiration 
of his term as county clerk, Marinelli sent 
a message of his own to the Governor: “I 
cannot and will not, no matter at what 
cost to me, cause any further suffering and 








Wide World 


Fashion Note: An ancient na- 


val feud took a fresh turn last week, 
when a Marine regulation substi- 
tuted peaked bonnets (left) for the 
old visored headgear. Devil dogs 
think the new ‘go-to-hell’ caps un- 
becoming—and sailors’ hoots signi- 
fy ribald agreement. 


humiliation to these people . . . I enclose 
my resignation.” 

To the Governor “the incident is 
closed.” To Federal authorities it may not 
be: they’re curious about Marinelli’s in- 


ability to locate the family chauffeur. 





Lowest Depth 


M.I.T. Alumnus Goes the Navy 
114 Feet Better 


Twenty-four miles northeast of Milwau- 
kee, a Coast Guardsman counted tiny flags 
flipping over the cutter’s sides into Lake 
Michigan. When the sounding line slack- 
ened, he shouted: “Seventy fathoms.” 
Then Max Nohl, 27, ex-student at Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, pre- 
pared for the most hazardous job of his 
life: a descent of 420 feet into the water. 

He dressed. First he put on shorts, next 
a heavy woolen zipper suit, and last his 
homemade diving suit. Besides the more 
ordinary rubberized canvas overalls, lead 
boots, and cylindrical helmet, his outfit in- 
cluded an item new to diving: strapped 
across his back were twin tanks of com- 
pressed oxygen and helium. He was bring- 
ing his own air with him, instead of having 
it piped from the surface. By dispensing 
with nitrogen—a compound of all ordinary 
air—he hoped to eliminate the danger of 
convulsive bends—caused when submarine 
pressure forces nitrogen bubbles into the 
blood stream. 

He went down slowly. At 170 feet he 
got tangled in his telephone line and had 
to be hauled up. Down again. Finally he 
hit the freezing bottom, so dark he could 
see no more than 6 inches ahead. An hour 
later, back on the cutter’s deck, he was 
not only physically fit but jubilant over 
a new depth record—114 feet better than 
the United States Navy’s all-time mark. 





‘Mr. & Mrs. Gregory’ 


The Lindberghs Come Home— 


and Aviation Lobbies Buzz 


On a routine ship-news assignment so 
dull they didn’t even ride down the bay 
to meet the S.S. President Harding, a 
handful of reporters and photographers 
last week hung around pier 59, North 
River, New York. Idly, a camera man 
noted a short, well-dressed woman hasten- 
ing down the third-class gangplank. 

Then he almost dropped his camera— 
he had spied a familiar, gangling figure 
following her. The flashbulb flared—but 
the tall man ducked and the photographer 
missed the year’s prime news shot: a full 
view of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh setting 
foot on American soil after two years’ 
voluntary exile in England. 





Newsphotos 


Max Nohl, diving champion 


Minutes later, news teletypes clattered 
out bulletins to the ends of the nation. 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh had boarded 
the ship at Southampton eight days previ- 
ously. Lindbergh had muffled his unmis- 
takable cloven chin in a topcoat collar; 
smoked glasses and a lowered hat brim hid 
his eyes. He and his wife—as “Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregory”—hurried to suite 131-133 
(occupied by Gen. John J. Pershing on his 
trip to Europe seven months ago) . 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gregory” remained hid- 
den for 24 hours, until the boat cleared 
Cobh, Ireland; then Colonel and Mrs. 
Lindbergh emerged. Fellow passengers 
generally respected the pair’s desire for 
privacy (autograph seekers got polite, firm 
refusals). Under strict orders, the ship’s 
wireless operator closed his key to any 
message hinting of the Lindberghs’ pres- 
ence. The precaution was unnecessary—no 
news tip was offered for transmission. But 
the Lindberghs’ efforts to avoid publicity 
gave their trip an aura of mystery that’ 
made the eventual headlines all the bigger. ° 
The news plastered every front page in 
the nation. 

At Next Day Hill, home of Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow, Mrs. Lindbergh’s mother, no 
word was available concerning the couple’s 
plans. Their quantity of baggage—one 
trunk and two suitcases—indicated only a 
brief Christmas visit. Yet the fact that 
the colonel and his wife had left their chil- 
dren in England at holiday time lent sup- 
port to persistent rumors: that pressing 
business—possibly connected with a pro- 
jected transatlantic air service—had called 
Lindbergh back to this country. 
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Japan Hastens Campaign 
to Control All Shanghai 


A Flag and a Grenade 
Embroil Tokyo With Powers 
and U.S. Marines 


On the 8,109 treaty-protected acres of 
Shanghai’s foreign concessions stand the 
largest skyscrapers in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—huge steel and concrete symbols 
of white prestige, which Japan would like 
to obliterate from the Orient. After its 
armies seized China’s richest port five 
weeks ago, Tokyo moved in on these 
coveted buildings and their rich environs 
by taking over the city’s communications 
services. But Japan wants nothing less 
than full control over the foreign areas— 


bosses to the city’s 3,000,000 natives. As 
the parade wound past hostile crowds into 
Nanking Road—Shanghai’s Fifth Avenue 
—a desperate Chinese yelled “Long live 
the Kuomintang [Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tional Party],” and dove off a skyscraper. 


‘Before police could dispose of the remains 


a hand grenade pirouetted out of an alley, 
missed the paraders, and blew up in a 
gutter, wounding two Japanese, a native, 
a bystanding Scot. 

Japanese officers rasped out quick orders. 
Six thousand troops broke ranks, threw up 
barbed-wire entanglements around 30 city 
blocks, searched civilians for hidden weap- 
ons, roughed up British and American 
citizens—and invaded a defense zone as- 
signed to the United States Marines. When 





and last week, when two “incidents” tested 
the Western nations’ mettle, swift retali- 
ation proved the Occidental powers would 
not surrender their rights without a fight. 
Tuesday Japanese sailors lowered the 
Stars and Stripes from a Shanghai tug, 
threw the colors into the Whangpoo River, 
and sped downstream with the boat (plus 
two confiscated Italian craft) in tow. 
Promptly Washington and Rome protested 
to Tokyo authorities, and these as prompt- 
ly returned the vessels—and formally 
apologized to American Consul General 
Gauss for “discourtesy to the flag.” 
Three days later the invaders’ quick 
temper provoked another international 
scrape. The occasion: a “victory march” to 
show off the might of Shanghai’s new 


Wide World 
Batter up on the Shanghai front: during lulls in 
the fighting, the Japanese play their favorite game 


the Japanese ignored a command to with- 
draw, the Leathernecks cleared their ma- 
chine guns for action. The invaders fin- 
gered their pistols, then quietly retired. 


“| The approaching climax of the Nanking 
campaign last week stopped Japan from 
using the parade incident as a pretext for 
permanently occupying Shanghai’s foreign 
concessions. Gen. Iwane Matsui’s 200,000 
crusaders forged up the Yangtze Delta to 
a point 20 miles southeast of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s former capital. Then under a bomb 
shower from fleet, two-engined Russian 
bombers newly arrived from Moscow, they 
halted. 

But not for long. Monday the Japanese 
vanguard gained the foothills ringing Nan- 


—— 





king, and motorized columns threatened 
to cut off the Dictator’s main line of retreat 


{| Military observers expected Nanking’s 
fall within two weeks. What Japan would 
do after this depended largely on whether 
Chiang continued to resist. Some predicted 
that if he did, Tokyo’s reckless war lords 
would launch an expedition up the Yangtze 
Valley into Central China—a gesture that 
might well bring about the social and eco. 
nomic collapse of both countries. 





Spain: Zero Hour 


Cold and Politics Prolong 


Gen. Franco’s Worries 


Last week a squadron of turbaned, 
whitecaped Moorish cavalry clattered up 
to the eleventh-century Monastery Church 
at Huelgas, near Burgos. Leaving his body- 
guard at the Gothic entrance, Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco strode to the altar. There, un- 
der a banner captured from invading 
Moors 725 years ago, he took an oath for- 
mally investing him as El Caudillo (mean- 
ing the chief or head man—a term con- 
siderably stronger than Duce, Fiihrer, or 
Jefe, the ordinary Spanish word for 
leader) . 

By an ultimatum to the Reds a fort- 
night ago, the chief threatened to launch 
this week his much-heralded knockout of- 
fensive on the Aragon front. He had can- 
celed all troop leaves. Trains rushed sup- 
plies to Saragossa and other concentra- 
tion points. 

Yet Franco still delayed the campaign 
by which he expects to become the whole 
nation’s leader in fact as well as name. 
His worst enemy, the harsh, unpredictable 
Aragon climate, had thwarted him again 
as the zero hour neared. Nor had his new- 
found friend, Britain, yet secured him the 
belligerent rights he needs to blockade the 
loyalists successfully. 

In fact, Europe’s diplomats ignored 
Spain as much as possible. In London, Pre- 
mier Camille Chautemps and Foreign Min- 
ister Yvon Delbos of France sat for seven 
hours in 10 Downing Street’s gloomy Cabi- 
net room with Neville Chamberlain, An- 
thony Eden, and Lord Halifax—who three 
weeks ago went to Germany to discover 
the Fiihrer’s price for keeping the peace. 


Demands 

Adolf Hitler, he reported, told him lit- 
tle, but his official host, Gen. Hermann 
Goring,* had been painfully explicit. Nazi 
No. 2 not only made the usual request for 
a free hand in Central Europe but also de- 
manded the return of Germany’s compara- 





*Reporters last week discovered that the 
General’s husky blond wife expects a child in 
March. 
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tively poor prewar African colonies—Togo- 
land and the Cameroons—plus the forma- 
tion of a German corporation to take over 
and exploit the vast, enormously rich Bel- 
gian Congo and Portuguese Angola. (To- 
kyo rumor: For a nominal sum, the Reich 
will sell the former German South Sea Is- 
lands to Japan, thus ending a bothersome 
mandate and giving Tokyo still more pow- 
er in the Pacific.) 

The Fiihrer’s “impossible” demands 
shocked Chamberlain. He abruptly ended 
his long-standing flirtation with the Nazis 
and turned to his French allies with such 
enthusiasm that Chautemps exclaimed: 
“I am delighted at the warmth of the re- 
ception we have had!” 

Then the Prime Minister officially inti- 
mated that the colonial question couldn’t 
even be “considered” except as part of a 
general European settlement—including 
disarmament—and gave his blessing to 
Delbos’ plan for reviving France’s old al- 
liances with a visit to Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 


Welcome 

Two days later, Delbos’ Warsaw express 
pulled into Berlin. On the platform stood 
an unexpected greeter: Constantin von 
Neurath, genial, dignified Foreign Minister, 
who chatted with him cozily for fifteen 
minutes. The next night scores of diplo- 
mats crowded into Warsaw’s floodlit sta- 
tion to give Delbos a gala reception. 

Because Poland has become increasingly 
pro-German since the signing of its 1934 
nonaggression pact with the Reich, Delbos 
conferred long and earnestly with Mar- 
shal Eduard Smigly-Rydz. He undoubted- 
ly reminded the pro-French semi-dictator 
that: (1) France can lend Poland money 
for rearmament and Germany can’t; (2) 
French arms saved Poland from Lenin’s 
armies in 1920; (3) France’s enthusiasm 
for its alliance with purge-torn Russia had 
lessened so much that he wouldn’t even 
visit Moscow. Probable result: strengthen- 


ing of Smigly-Rydz in his struggle against 
pro-German army officers and landowners 
headed by Foreign Minister Joseph Beck. 





Program 


This week and next Delbos has three 
other tough tasks. In Bucharest, he must 
impress politicians in the midst of a bitter 
election campaign. In Belgrade, he will 
try to counteract the visit that Premier 
Stoyadinovitch is paying to the Duce this 
week. In Prague he will attempt, by ex- 
press request of Chamberlain, to persuade 
President Benes to grant Czechoslovakia’s 
3,200,000 Germans a measure of autonomy. 





Imperial Purge 
A ‘Soldiers’ Soldier’ Becomes 


Chief of British Army 


1917—A gray Sunday in war-ridden 
France. Forty miles behind the battle lines 
Britain’s crack Grenadier Guards stood at 
attention before their slight, black-mus- 
tached Colonel. Suddenly a German plane 
ripped down from the sullen sky. Machine- 
gun bullets furrowed the earth a few feet 
in front of the Colonel. His voice rang out 
above the crackle: “Sergeant! Arrest that 
man! He’s ducking!” 

1918—A hot September day near Cam- 
brai. A roaring machine-gun fusillade from 
retreating German armies trapped the 
Grenadier Guards in an exposed salient. 
Bleeding from half a dozen shrapnel 
wounds, the Colonel opened a headquar- 
ters message: an order to retreat. Instead 
of obeying, he launched two flanking at- 
tacks, surprised the Germans, took 20 
square miles—and received the Victoria 
Cross. 

Last week Britain’s greatest military 
post—Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
—went to the hero, John Standish Surtees 
Prendergast Vereker, sixth Viscount Gort, 





: : : Wide World 
Premier Stoyadinovitch 


51, Harrow and Sandhurst graduate, 
wiry, curt, energetic a “soldiers’ soldier” 
dubbed The Tiger for his valor. His ap- 
pointment signalized the most im- 
portant British Army shake-up since the 
World War. 


Traditions 


The war swelled the British Army from 
233,000 to 3,000,000. Peace meant retire- 
ment for most officers, depressingly slow 
promotion for the remainder, and an at- 
tempt by senior commanders—“old men 
who sat on mountains” during the war—to 
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‘State Plot’: Last week Yugoslavia chastised that 
unwersal idol, Mickey Mouse. The innocent little 
beast was doubling for a comic-strip King (‘Michael of 
Medioka’), and his adviser (Duke Varlott) was plot- 
ting a putsch. Correspondents cabled that credulous 
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Yugoslav children might confuse Varlott with Regent 
Paul, who governs for 14-year-old King Peter. Police 
banished Mickey, then ousted Hubert Harrison of The 
New York Times (not guilty of comment in this case, 
but long out of favor). 
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reproduce 1914 conditions in the War Of- 
fice. Eager junior officers, who had actually 
faced the machine guns, vainly protested 
and sought service in India chasing Afghan 
sharpshooters. 

Two years ago when Britain started her 
$7,500,000,000 rearmament program, Al- 
fred Duff Cooper, 47-year-old husband of 
Lady Diana Manners, was appointed War 
Secretary to revive the army. But Cooper 
was an ex-Guards officer—he couldn’t fire 
his personal friends and former com- 
manders. Last May, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain quietly shunted Cooper to 
the Admiralty and gave his job to Leslie 
Hore-Belisha, 39, quick-witted, hustling 
politician who won national acclaim for his 
efficiency as Transport Minister. (Britain 
is planning the world’s most highly mech- 
anized army.) 

For six months, Hore-Belisha stormed at 
War Office brass hats without effect. Then 
he went to Chamberlain and told him that 
Britain’s army was still functioning on a 
leisurely 1914 basis*—and was short of 
artillery, munitions, and men. The Prime 
Minister granted him absolute authority, 
and last week Hore-Belisha swept out 
Field Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell, Staff 
Chief, and his chief colleagues on the all- 
important Army Council. 

To assist Lord Gort, Hore-Belisha ap- 
pointed Col. Sir Ronald Adam deputy 
Staff Chief and brought up a battery of 
other young assistants, reducing the aver- 
age age of high officers from 62 to 53. Then 
the War Secretary broke two other ancient 
army traditions: he decreed higher pay 
for officers—breaking a monopoly that 





*Gen. Sir Charles Douglas, 64-year-old Im- 
perial Staff Chief, died from overwork two 
months after the war broke out. 





Wide World 
Lord Gort, new army chief 


moneyed Eton and Harrow graduates have 
hitherto enjoyed—and announced that 
henceforth promotion shall be based on 
merit rather than seniority. 


‘Flannelfoot’ 


Last Christmas, Scotland Yard detec- 
tives heard a cheery voice on the phone: 
“Hullo. Flannelfoot here. Merry Christmas 
all.” Last Summer the same voice again 
came over the wire: “Flannelfoot speak- 
ing. I’m running down to Brighton for a 
bit of air. But don’t you chaps worry. I'll 
let you know when I return.” 

In a month police knew their caller was 








Aral-Pix 


Nicholas Titulescu returned to Rumania despite . . . 
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back: a series of houses had again been 
robbed by an elusive burglar who wore 
heavy stockings over his shoes and fre. 
quently informed a baffled Scotland Yard 
where he would commit his next crime. 
Last week, for the first time in his 99. 
year career Flannelfoot slipped: police 
trapped him in an unoccupied, carefully 
guarded house. Identifying himself as 
Henry Williams, he surrendered 47 keys 
pleaded guilty to 34 of Flannelfoot’s feats 
and was sentenced to five years. 


“ Three days after Compton Mackenzie, 
Scottish novelist, had announced he would 
write an authorized biography of the Duke 
of Windsor, Edward hastily denied the 
story. Inference: the Duke had been high- 
pressured into abandoning the scheme by 
Whitehall, which wants no more publicity 
about the exile—particularly from Mac- 
kenzie, one of whose books, “Gallipoli 
Memories,” cost him a $1,000 fine and was 
banned for revealing British Intelligence 
Service secrets. 





“In the House of Commons, an uniden- 
tified man rose and shook his fist at His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition: “You corrupt 
Socialists! Enough to drive a sane man to 
the lunatic asylum! You’re all raving mad!” 


aa 





Rumanian Compromise 


Liberals Make Puzzling Deal 
With the Fascists 


Thirteen years ago, the noisiest, rowdiest 
Jew-baiter in Jassy University was one 
Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, tuberculous, 
Polish-born son of a railway watchman. 
After authorities began suppressing his 


Authenticated News 


Corneliu Codreanu’s threats 
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brawls and raids, he crept into the Police 
Chief’s office and shot him dead. An anti- 
Semitic jury acquitted him. 

Encouraged, Codreanu moved to Bucha- 
rest. He founded the “Legion of the Arch- 
angel Michael” and took up terrorism as 
a career. With Nazi funds he expanded his 
organization, changed its name to Iron 
Guard, and adopted Adolf Hitler’s creed. 
In 1933, he engineered the murder of 
Premier Duca, and recently he gained the 
powerful support of King Carol’s half 
Jewish but anti-Semitic mistress, Magda 
Lupescu. 

Present No. 1 victim on the Iron 
Guard’s list is Nicholas Titulescu, firm 
supporter of the League of Nations and 
France. Ousted as Foreign Minister fifteen 
months ago, he fled from Rumania to 
Switzerland only to fall ill with a mys- 
terious illness. But last week he returned to 
Rumania to brave the Fascists and to 
seek a seat in Parliament in the next 
week’s elections. 

A weird Rumanian election law pro- 
tected him: the party winning 40 per cent 
of the vote receives a 50 per cent repre- 
sentation in Parliament, and large parties 
customarily promise these extra seats to 
small groups in return for pre-election sup- 
port. Dr. Julius Maniu, leader of the pro- 
French, liberal Peasants’ party, struck this 
sort of bargain with the Iron Guard—also 
stipulating that Titulescu’s safety be guar- 
anteed. 

Last week Codreanu kept his word on 
Titulescu but blustered at his temporary 
allies: “Dr. Maniu is for democracies, the 
Little Entente, the League . . . Within 48 
hours of my party’s victory, Rumania will 
have concluded an alliance with Berlin 


5] 
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and Rome! 
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Mexico: a Celebration 


Cardenas’ New Deal Goes Ahead 
Despite Fiscal Troubles 


Nov. 30, 1934, newspapers announced 
that Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles had given 
Mexico a new President. Last week Calles 
brooded in California, and the Mexican 
people celebrated the triumphal mid-point 
of Lazaro Cardenas’ six-year term. 

In 1934 Calles had been Dictator for 
ten years. Confident of his power, he 
accepted as candidate for President a 
young Left-wing leader backed by both 
the National Revolutionary party and the 
army. As a sop to popular discontent he 
promulgated the Six-Year Plan, reaffirming 
the political, social, and agrarian reforms 
of the 1917 Constitution, which had been 
allowed to stagnate. The plan was not 
meant to be taken seriously. 

But Cardenas thought differently. His 
election assured, he nevertheless made an 
extensive tour of the country, gained still 
wider popularity. He sympathized with 


labor as it struck against foreign companies. 
When Calles roundly condemned the agita- 
tion, students, peasants, and labor organi- 
zations rallied around Cardenas. The party 
backed him and, more important, Gen. 
Saturnino Cedillo swung the Generals to 
his support. Calles announced that he had 
no desire to intervene in public affairs and 
left the country. 

Now master in his own right, Cardenas 
went about putting the Six-Year Plan into 
effect. No doctrinaire Socialist, he chiefly 
aimed at helping the peon. At the end of 
three years he can look back on concrete 
achievement. Great estates, amounting to 
25,000,000 acres, have been distributed to 





Soviet ‘Suicide’ 
Diplomat Flees the Red Purge 


on Its Third Anniversary 


An old Bolshevik feared death in Paris 
last week—because he had written a let- 
ter. Alexander Barmine, former Soviet 
chargé at Athens, revealed that last month 
he took the first train for France when 
the Kremlin ordered him home to “re- 
port.” The Red envoys to China, Turkey, 
Finland, Latvia, Estonia, and Rumania 
had recently obeyed similar commands— 
and disappeared. 


Universal Newsreel from Soibelman 


Mexico City celebrated three years of its New Deal 


569,000 peasants in communal villages. 
The number of rural schools has almost 
doubled. Labor has been allowed to grow 
strong. Roads, railroads, irrigation systems, 
and other public works have been con- 
structed. 





Warnings 

Not even Cardenas’ enemies doubt his 
sincerity, but even many of his friends 
fear that he has gone too fast for the fis- 
cal capacity of the country. For example, 
estimated national revenue for 1937 is 
$330,000,000 whereas expenditures had 
already reached $423,000,000 by Sep- 
tember. (And these are government 
figures.) All depends upon the ability of 
the communal farms to pay back the 
money advanced them by the government. 
Financial collapse might very well mean 
the end of the Cardenas regime. 


Comparatively safe in the French 
capital, Barmine—who labored nineteen 
years in the Soviet diplomatic corps— 
mailed his resignation to Moscow. Then he 
told newspaper men: “I realize the danger 
Irun ...I have signed my own death war- 
rant and exposed myself to the blows of 
paid killers. I am thinking of my friends 

. over whose heads hangs the constant 
menace of a similar fate . . . either return- 
ing home to certain death or risking a 
bullet from Soviet foreign agents.” 


§] Marking the third anniversary of the 
death of Sergei M. Kiroff—Stalin’s friend 
whose assination started the purge— 
Pravda, official Red daily, warned that it 
would continue: “The name Kiroff is 
sacred . . . for all workers dedicated to 
the complete uprooting of socialism’s im- 
placable foes—everyone of them.” 
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. Fischer: Reo Featner (Children 8-12) 
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. Willson and Hoover: Meats on Wueets 
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25. Berman and O’Mellish: Puae Pete’s Curist- 
mas Party (Greeting novelty in envelope 
ready to mail) 

27. W. P. A. Federal Writers Project: ALmManac 
For New Yorkers 1958 
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7. Minton and Stuart: Men Wuo Leap Lasor 
8. Huberman: Tue Lasor Spy Racket 

9. Kaltenborn: Katrensorn Epirs tue Nzws 
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24. Rouse: Tue Story or Opyssevs (Illustrated 


by Lynd Ward) 
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11. Hacker, Modley & Taylor: Tue Usirep 
States—A Graphic History 

26. Gondor: You Are (Puzzles for children of 
all ages) 

28. Caldwell and Bourke-White: You Have 
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_ because the publishers, believing that good books are a 
secessit of modern living, removed the price-tag that placed 
hooks in the luxury class. Already hundreds of thousands of 
copies have been bought. Presses are running night and day 
to supply the demand for Seal Books for Christmas giving. 


Publication of good books at these remarkably low prices has been 
achieved by Movern Ace Books, INc., by introduction into the book 
publishing industry of these modern ideas: 


MASS PRODUCTION 


Book publishers have been unwilling to assume the risks involved in 
printing large initial editions. But small editions mean high costs. So 
Movern Ace Books, Inc., decided to put the horse before the cart 
and make books available from the date of initial publication at prices 
which anyone can afford. To do this they employ the facilities for high- 
speed and large-quantity printing heretofore used only for the pro- 


duction of quality magazines, 


MODERN STYLING 


Seal Books, durably. bound in tough, heavy paper; styled for com- 
pactness and convenience; have introduced new standards of style 
and beauty into book-making at prices as little as one-tenth of those 
necessitated by old-fashioned methods, 


MASS DISTRIBUTION 


One of the largest factors of cost in book publishing has always been 
the cost of getting the book from the printer to the reader. Borrowing 
again from the magazine publishing industry and using their highly 
developed delivery system, Seal Books are rushed to your book dealer 
where you will find them in distinctive red display cases at prices which 
enable you to own a book for what you are used to paying for rental! 


OF THESE BOOKS CARL VAN DOREN SAYS 


“The attempt to bring good books to readers at the price of magazines 


isa matter of national importance.” 
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ustrated | 12. Gide: Travets in THE Conco 

13. Bolitho: Twetve Acainst tne Gops 

14. Sayers: Suspicious Cuaracters 
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18. Raucat: Tue Honoraste Picnic 

19. Powys: Mr. Weston’s Goop Wine 
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GILBERT SELDES SAYS 


in the current issue of Scribner's, “For several months I kept insisting 
in these pages that neither the writers nor the publishers in America 
were making any effort to come to terms with the printing press. . . . 
I note, therefore, with considerable pleasure that Mopern Ace Books, 
INc., is printing editions of fifty to one hundred thousand copies and is 
selling them as merchandise at magazine stands and elsewhere... . A 
great deal must depend, of course, on the selection of titles. The first 
batch is timely, varied, and at least half I should say are excellent. The 
outsize Grapuic History or tHe Unirep States is selling at 75¢ 
and is altogether a magnificent production. . . . There are books for 
children and murder stories and practical books as well.” 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE SAYS 


“Modern Age begins auspiciously and we recommend that our readers 
investigate their books.” 


GROVERMAN BLAKE SAYS 


“As superior to the paper bound books of the French publishers as, 
say, books of the Limited Editions Club are to ordinary trade editions.” 
(Cincinnati Jimes Star) 


GLADYS D. CHAPMAN SAYS 


“. .. A courageous experiment which we hope will be a successful one. 
If it is it will come near to revolutionizing the book trade. And while 
we are far from wishing ill to the lending libraries, wouldn’t you rather 
pay a quarter and own a book, than pay a quarter and take the book 
back?” (Portland, Me., News) 

















Here is a simple answer to your Christmas gift prob- 
lem. Examine these books on display at your favorite 
book store and buy them as hundreds do: By the doz- 


en. Or, if it is more convenient, use this handy coupon. 


MODERN AGE BOOKS, Inc. 
155 E. 44th St., New York City 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 


for which please send me the titles indicated below. 





(Simply draw a circle around the number of each title 
desired. See check list for authors and titles.) 

Add 10¢ per title for postage on orders totalling less than 
$1.00. All orders totalling $1.00 or more sent post free. 
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Presenting the 1937 All-American Team— 
Strong, Versatile, Fast in the Head and Feet 


Let football historians set down the 
1937 season as the year that featured the 
five-man line, defenses that overpowered 
offenses, fewer laterals, and more coffin- 
corner kicks. Who cares if some mathe- 
matician produces figures showing the 


final scores of all games averaged 6.11 low- 
er than last year? These are technical 
matters, 


and dead. What interests the 





tl 
Wide World 


Frank, halfback (captain) 


average football fan now is the all- 
American. 

Rating the great in sport is a good old 
American custom. At least it has the 


merit of being harmless. Fifteen years ago 
the football world looked to Walter 
Camp’s selections as the last word and 
solemnly accepted them—even though in- 
variably Yale, Harvard, and Princeton 
players dominated the line-ups. 

During the past season about 100 grid- 
iron warriors stood out. From this list 
Newsweek has sifted all available ma- 
terial and herewith presents impartially 








Sweeney, end 


its view of the eleven players who belong 
on the 1937 all-American team. 


Ends 

Ray Watiace Kine, Minnesota’s 6- 
foot-3 wingman, caught passes in every 
game in which he played. Most opposing 
quarterbacks gave up trying to circle his 
flank. Frequently he dropped’ back out of 
the line to punt—and averaged 50 yards. 
Son of a Northern Pacific railway engineer, 
he is working his way through college as a 
part-time laborer for a grain company. 
His hobbies are singing, piano, trombone, 
and a baritone horn. Though now special- 
izing in a business-administration course, 
he would prefer, after graduation, to be- 
come a professional baseball player. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER SWEENEY, Notre 
Dame, is a ball hawk if ever there was 
one. He set the unique record of winning 
three major games without having a pass 
thrown to him all season. He tackled a 





Davis, fullback 


Shirey, tackle 





Goldberg, quarterback 


Navy back in the end zone for a safety, 
blocked a placement kick that led to 
Minnesota’s defeat, and _ recovered a 
blocked punt to score the winning touch- 
down against Northwestern. With such 
odd jobs as waiting on table, Sweeney 
manages to get along. In the Summer he 
enjoys working on ships as a deckhand. 
But he thanks his stars for quitting the 
Morro Castle several voyages before the 
fatal fire. Ultimately he will take a crack 
at business or law. 


Other outstanding ends: Holland, Cor- 
nell; Bershak, North Carolina; Benton, 
Arkansas; Wysocki, Villanova. 


Tackles 

EpMUND JosePH FRANCO is as aggressive 
and indefatigable as his Spanish name- 
sake. Short and squat (5 feet 81% inches, 
196 pounds), he is an outstanding blocker 
with a charge that beats the opposing line 
to exhaustion. Franco has served as a 
Fordham regular for three years—in his 
sophomore year as a guard. Off the field 
he is known for his appetite and as the 
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NEWSWEEK’S 
1937 ALL-AMERICAN 
King, Minnesota..........sssssssssssssssssees End 
Sweeney, Notre Dame......ssseseseees End 
Franco, Fordham...........sseseeserees Tackle 
Shirey, Nebraska........sessseseeeees Tackle 
Zarnas, Ohio State.............c0seee Guard 
Routt, Texas A. & M...............00006 Guard 
Herwig, California...............0000000 Center 
Goldberg, Pittsburgh.......... Quarterback 
Frank, Yale (Captain) ............ Halfback 
Kilgrow, Alabama............0000++ Halfback 
Davis, Indiana.......... eestenneniaiamml Fullback 











campus table tennis champion. Franco 
will pass up pro football for a teaching 
and coaching job. 


Cuartes Frep Suirey’s long arms 
stopped bone-crushing backs at the line of 
scrimmage. His speed down field stopped 
safety men in their tracks. His blocking 
opened gaping holes for ball-carrying 
teammates. Before enrolling at Nebraska 
he attended Washington and Jefferson. 
Shirey, who lives at Latrobe, Pa., is pay- 
ing his own way by working the year 
round for a telephone company. His fu- 
ture: possibly pro football or coaching. 


Tackle alternates: Matisi, Pittsburgh; 
Kinard, Mississippi; Markov, Washington. 


Guards 


ConsTANTINE Gust ZARNAS made his- 
tory at Ohio State with his steam-roller 
interference for ball carriers; his tackling 
was hardly less vicious. Because of his 
ability to heave passes, on several trick 
plays he was transformed into a backfield 
man. Born in Greece, he came to this 
country at 5. To pay his way through col- 
lege he has run an elevator in the State 
House; now he is doing part-time clerical 


Routt, guard 


work. Hobbies: baseball and eating spa- 
ghetti. Ambition: to become an athletic 
coach. 


JosepH Evcene Routt of Texas A. & M. 
is a sound blocker and a determined 
tackler. No guard in the country showed 
more intuition in diagnosing plays. In 
desperation, opposing teams sometimes 
assigned three players to take him out. 
His stamina permitted him to play at top 
speed for 439 out of a possible 480 
minutes in eight games. Reared on a ranch 
and cotton plantation, Routt is an expert 
horseman. He likes boxing and _ old- 
fashioned cowboy boots—which he wears 
at every opportunity. 


Other guards: Stockton, California; 
Monsky, Alabama; Twedell, Minnesota. 


Center 


Rosert Joun Herwic, California, is one 
of -the country’s few centers able to do a 
full job of blocking after snapping the ball 
back. Six feet 4 inches tall, he tapped 
down passes that others couldn’t have 
reached. And his tackling was final. In- 





Herwig, center 





Franco, tackle 


jured hands and a 5-inch cut on his fore- 
head have not prevented him from play- 
ing through 60 minutes of every big game 
for three years. As an oil-station attend- 
ant; lifeguard, and clothing-store sales- 
man, he is laboring his way through Cali- 
fornia. Last Winter he got married, and 
his wife now helps balance the family 
budget by sports writing. Nothing much 





Kilgrow, halfback 


interests Herwig but sports. He aims to 
become a coach. 


Alternate centers: Hinkle, Vanderbilt; 
and Wojciechowicz, Fordham. 


Quarterback 


MarsHauti Goupserc was the spearhead 
of Pittsburgh’s powerhouse attack, aver- 
aging 6 yards every time he toted the ball. 
His forte, perhaps, was changing pace 
while at full stride. Alone he outgained 
the entire Wisconsin offensive. Pitt officials 
won’t admit it, but Goldberg is generally 
believed to be on a scholarship. A member 
of Phi Epsilon Pi, he amuses-his fraternity 
brothers with violin solos. Eventually he 
may go in business with his father who 
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owns a theatre and adjusts fire-insurance 
claims. 


Halfbacks 


Curnton Epwarp Frank, Yale, stdod 
out as the shining star of the year. Be- 
cause of his do-or-die spirit and intelligent 
generalship, he logically deserves the cap- 
taincy of anyone’s all-American team. He 
rattled enemy bones with his tackling. 
When he carried the ball he averaged 
more than 4 yards a play. Weak eyes 
blurred his view of teammates, and he 
sometimes uncorked unbelievably wild 
passes. But he established himself as one 
of the greatest heroes in Eli history. 
Thanks to a father who is vice president 
of a railway-supply company, Frank has 
never had to worry much about money. 
Just as he shuns enemy tacklers, he 
dodges photographers and publicity. He 
has varied interests: badminton, basket- 
ball, economics, skiing, tennis, golf, sail- 
ing, and opera. A member of the ex- 
clusive secret society Skull and Bones, he 
will probably wind up in a comfortable 
swivel chair. 


JosepH Finn Kiierow plays football 
with his brains as well as his brawn. He’s 


an ace signal caller, a canny ferreter of 
opposing teams’ weaknesses, and never 
gets rattled or excited. Kilgrow’s deceptive 
running packs more power than speed— 
though he can cover 100 yards in less than 
11 seconds. He averaged 4.6 yards when- 
ever he carried the ball and completed 20 
out of 55 passes for 302 yards and five 
touchdowns. Alabama’s undefeated season 
and Rose Bowl invitation are largely due 
to his Napoleonic leadership. On the field 
he is a grotesque figure, almost always 
unshaved and minus his upper front teeth, 
which he leaves in his dressing room. His 
own teeth were knocked out during his 
sophomore year. Devoted to all. sports, 
Kilgrow has semi-pro baseball ambitions. 


Fullback 


Ricuarp Corsetr Davis does every- 
thing on a football field well. Out in 
Indiana they say: “Babe Ruth had a bat 
but Davis does it with his head and 
shoulders.” This season 205-pound Davis 
made his “home run” charges through 
such lines as Ohio State, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, and Illinois. He could be relied on to 
gain a few yards—even without inter- 
ference. Last year he was inactive because 
of serious attacks of boils. Off the gridiron, 
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Billiards: Willie Hoppe watching Jake Schaefer Jr. in New York City 
last week. This is an unusual picture. Mostly Schaefer watched Hoppe. 
The 49-year-old wizard ran up a world’s record of 248 caroms. He could 
have continued, but the game was over. Eight blocks to four, Hoppe won 
the first 71.2 match played in this country. Popular in France, 71.2 differs 
from the American variety, 18.2, only in that the table is divided into six 
large, instead of eight smaller, balk zones. In both 71.2 and 18.2, when 
all three balls gather in a single zone, just one carom is permitted before 
a ball must be driven to another area. 


Se 


Davis hunts rabbits and rides horses, ff 
is the durable type that succeeds as a pro, 


Other backs: White, Colorado; Chap. 
man, California; Luckman, Columbia: 
O’Brien, Texas Christian; MacLeod, Dart. 
mouth; Osmanski, Holy Cross; Pingel, 
Michigan State. 


Rose Bowl—Inside 


Why did California select Alabama— 
and not Pittsburgh or Fordham—for jt; 
New Year’s Day opponent? What negotia- 
tions went on behind closed doors before 
the Rose Bowl announcement was official. 
ly given out last week? 

Here’s the inside story—from a reliable 
NEWSWEEK source on the Pacific Coast: 

California’s preferences in order were 
(1) Minnesota, (2) Dartmouth, (3) 
Pittsburgh, (4) Alabama, (5) Fordham. 
Though both Minnesota and Dartmouth 
had said they opposed postseason games, 
California made last-minute efforts to 
change their minds. For two days the 
Bears waited hopefully for news from 
Minneapolis or Hanover. Meanwhile Pitts- 
burgh players, weary of sitting at a tele- 
phone that didn’t ring, held a meeting and 
voted not to go to the Rose Bowl—even 
if asked. 

Had Pittsburgh been patient, the phone 
would have rung. They eliminated them- 
selves by talking too soon. California 
turned to the next choice, Alabama—un- 
beaten, untied, and never defeated in four 
Rose Bowl games. 

There’s nothing to rumors that Ford- 
ham was black-balled for _ religious, 
scholastic, or social reasons. The Rams 
were fifth in line. 





THE WEEK’S WINNERS 


€ The Washington Redskins, the Eastern 
championship of the National Football 
League, by overwhelming the New York 
Giants in New York 49-14. A crowd of 
58,285—largest pro turnout since Red 
Grange drew 72,000 in 1925—saw Redskin 
Cliff Battles escape twice for 75-yard runs 
and Redskin Sammy Baugh complete 
eleven of fifteen passes. The Chicago Bears, 
who sewed up leadership of the Western 
division a fortnight ago, completed their 
schedule on the top end of a basketball 
score with the Chicago Cardinals, 42-28. 
While both teams’ defenses crumbled, fans 
in the wind-swept stands lit bonfires to 
keep warm. This Sunday in Chicago, 
Washington and the Chicago Bears play 
for pro football’s title. 


{| Gustav Kilian and Heinz Vopel, Ger- 
mans, the six-day bike race in New York 


City. 


{| Pierre Etchebaster, 44-year-old French 
professional, a three-set-to-one lead over 
Ogden Phipps, for the world’s court-tennis 
championship, at Tuxedo Park, N.Y. Spec- 
tators paid as high as $16.50 a ticket to 
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Sa— 
see a game understood by only a handful 
of people in this country. It was apparent 
to everyone, that Phipps was outclassed, 
even before he sprained his ankle. The 
match—seven out of thirteen sets—will 
be continued New Year’s Day. 


© Germain G. Glidden, the Gold Racquet 
(Fall classic of squash racquets), for the 
second year in a row. At Cedarhurst, Long 
Island, N.Y., Glidden ran through Neil 
Sullivan in the final, 18-16, 18-13, 15-7. 


€ The Chicago White Sox, a baseball trade, 
from the Detroit Tigers. Chicago received 
Gerald Walker, hard-hitting outfielder, and 
Marvin Owen, a better than average in- 
fielder; in exchange for Vernon Kennedy, 
a good but not great pitcher, Dixie Walker, 
mediocre outfielder, and Tony Piet, clumsy 
infielder. Newspapers in baseball-mad De- 
troit ran hot editorials, and Manager 
Mickey Cochrane went into hiding. 


€ The baseball fans in Pittsfield, Mass., 
their money back, when they attended a 
movie called the “Great Garrick.” They 
claimed they went into the theatre under 
the impression that the story was about 


Lou Gehrig. 
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Winter Brings an Enemy: 
New York Opens Five Clinics 
to Fight Pneumonia 


In medicine, at least, the horse hasn’t 
outlived his usefulness. The noblest quad- 
ruped makes his chief contribution to 
human welfare in the big drug houses, as a 
source of serum. 

Pneumonia, for instance: bacteriologists 
shoot billions of heat-killed microbes into 
horses; as their blood automatically de- 
velops high resistance to pneumonia in- 
fection, the animals are bled. The white 
portion of their blood then contains anti- 
bodies—a submicroscopic armor against 
disease. A refining process produces a 
serum ready for human use. 

Tests have proven that serum treatment 
cuts pneumonia mortality by something 
like 40 per cent. But before a doctor can 
inject a serum he must first determine 
which of 32 distinct types of pneumonia 
his patient has contracted. If physicians 
could diagnose quickly and accurately, 
they could halve pneumonia’s annual death 
toll—100,000 in the United States. 

To handle this diagnostic job, New York 
City last week opened five municipal labo- 
ratories. One, in thickly settled Manhattan, 
will offer day-and-night service; the re- 
maining four, one in each of the outlying 
boroughs, will operate only by day. 

Henceforth, a doctor can act promptly 
when he detects the symptoms—crazily 
climbing temperature, chest pains, rust- 
colored spittle. He will collect a bit of the 
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then focuses the microscope ... 





and spots the deadly pneumococci 


coughed-up discharge in a bathroom glass, 
jelly jar, or any other container. Then he 
will turn the job over to bacteriologists. 

The municipal microbe hunters can catch 
the culprit within an hour. First step is to 
mix the patient’s microbe with each of 
six serum groupings. (One group, for ex- 
ample, contains serums specific for pneu- 
monia types 1, 3, 7, and 8.) The worker 
knows he has hit the right group if the 
patient’s microbe puffs up like a tiny 
balloon. Next he tries each individual 
serum in the group until the microbe swells 
again. Armed with positive knowledge, the 
physician then goes to work on his patient. 

The prevalence of any type pneumonia 
pretty generally follows the number as- 
signed it: type 1 is commonest; type 32, 
rarest. For types 1, 2, 5, 7, and 8—re- 
sponsible for about 70 per cent of all pneu- 
monia cases—curative serum is readily 
available. 


No. 7 


Although most small-town hospitals now 
have facilities for typing pneumonia—and 
hence the ability to use serum treatments 
—the rural doctor isn’t so fortunate. Once 
pneumonia’s killer microbe strikes, he can 
prescribe complete rest and a high-calory, 
invigorating diet. Beyond that he can do 
little. What he’d like is a single substance, 
fatal to all types of pneumococci—thus, 
effective in all cases of pneumonia. 

To help him, and to find a cure more ef- 
fective than serum therapy, Mellon In- 
stitute researchers in Pittsburgh have been 
working since 1930 on a chemical treat- 
ment. Drs. L. H. Cretcher and W. W. G. 
Maclachlan were looking for some sub- 
stance that could be shot into the blood 
stream with the same lethal effect on pneu- 
mococci as the arsenic derivative, arsphen- 
amine, has on the syphilis microbe. 

As a starter they selected a chemical 
cousin of quinine—optochin, discovered in 
Germany in 1911. The drug proved deadly 
to pneumococci, but it also proved deadly 
to eyesight: doses large enough to be ef- 
fective started degeneration of retina cells, 
often causing blindness. The Pittsburghers 
realized they had to rob the drug of its 
blinding qualities without lessening its 
power as a bactericide. 

To date they have waded through 76 
quinine derivatives, testing them on 20,000 
white mice and scores of dogs. Their best 
bet so far is hydroxyethylapocupreine, a 
modification of hydroxyethylhydrocupreine, 
which the researchers, for obvious reasons, 
prefer to call No. 7. It doesn’t injure the 
eyes. Last Winter the workers tried it on 
100 patients. Only 27 died. According to 
citywide mortality averages, 45 should 
have perished. 

But the most startling phenomenon of 
the tests with modified No. 7 came after- 
ward, when the Pittsburghers were study- 
ing their case histories. Where the drug 
capsules were given on the day of pneu- 
monia’s onset, mortality was 26 per cent. 
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When administered the second day, the 
figure stood at 34 per cent. But where the 
patient had swallowed no capsules until 
the third day, mortality was only 4.7 per 
cent! 

Drs. Cretcher and Maclachlan are still 
trying to discover what this strange be- 
havior means. If they find the solution, 
doctors everywhere may be provided with 
a means of destroying the bacteria which 
every year strikes 2,000,000 persons of 
this world and dispatches them to the next. 


SCIENCE WEEK 
Skin Graft 


A year ago Clara Howard, North Caro- 
lina pickaninny, was shelling peanuts and 
collecting the hulls in her apron. As she 
dumped the debris into an open fire, her 
clothes caught. Horribly seared flesh glued 
her chin to her chest, her arms to her sides. 
When she was moved to Emergency Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., surgeons decided 
on a dramatic operation; they would bor- 
row grafting skin from another person. 
John Melvin Bonner, 16, a distant rela- 
tive, volunteered when his mother prom- 
ised him $20 and a new overcoat. Last 
week surgeons cut the skin of young Bon- 
ner. The slits ran from armpit to hip. This 
will be rolled into a tube. If circulation re- 
mains healthy, one end of the tube will be 
cut away and plastered on Clara Howard’s 
wounds. This step will take place some- 
time next month. Blood from both bodies 
will nourish the skin for the five weeks 
they are spliced together. Then, if John’s 
skin has knitted into Clara’s body, they 
will be sliced apart. 


Submarine Balloon 


Last Spring Prof. Auguste Piccard’s 
original stratosphere balloon caught fire. 
In a few seconds $35,000 worth of rubber 
silk and gas went up in smoke. Now the 
professor considers exploring ocean depths 
—with an invention based on balloon prin- 
ciples. Instead of a bag filled with lighter- 
than-air gas, he plans to use one filled with 
lighter-than-water oil. 


Surgical Emergency 


Drs. C. J. Siggers and Eric Ashman of 
the Croydon General Hospital, London, 
were about to operate on a 34-year-old 
woman patient. Immediately after they 
gave her an anesthetic, she had an internal 
hemorrhage. Three pints of stagnant blood 
collected in her body. The doctors’ dilem- 
ma: the patient needed an operation, but 
it would kill her if she didn’t have more 
blood. No donors were available. So the 
patient became her own donor. The sur- 
geons took the three pints of blood from 
her body, strained them through steril- 
ized gauze to eliminate clots, injected them 
back into her arm. The operation suc- 
ceeded. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





Hollywood vs. Washington: 
One Small Town Shoots Satire 
at Another Small Town 


The suggestion that Washington, D.C., 
and Hollywood, L.A., are sisters under 
their thick skins may be equally offensive 
to film fans and to Congressmen. Never- 
theless, the resemblance is implicit in First 
Lapy—Warner Brothers’ satire of politics 
on the banks of the Potomac. 

Like Hollywood, official Washington is 
a small town preoccupied with its major 





Kay Francis, Washington amazon, 
fights Preston Foster’s battles 


industry. Its conversation is shop talk, its 
women beautiful. Like the film capital, the 
nation’s head city provides more than its 
share of the feuds and scandals that over- 
worked gossip writers dish up steaming on 
the public’s breakfast table. 

Not all Washington’s noted feuds are 
like the bitter Dolly Curtis Gann-Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth spat over social pre- 
cedence (1929), which was a_heavy- 
handed affair. The Longworth-Eleanor 
Medill Patterson feud gave the town a 
better idea of the exhibition its ladies 
could stage with sharp wits and tongues. 

The rivalry between Theodore Roose- 
velt’s political-minded daughter and the 
gifted Cissie Patterson (ex-Countess Gizy- 
cka) originated in the days when they 
were debutantes competing for Washing- 
ton’s most eligible bachelors. The smolder- 
ing animosities broke into flame at the 
1920 Republican National Convention 
when Alice accused Cissie of inspiring The 


—. 
Chicago Tribune’s attack on Borah. Thy 
fire dwindled only after Cissie had becom, 
editor-in-chief of The Washington Herald 
and used its columns to tick off her op- 
ponent. 

It was a spirited give and take while ji 
lasted, and “First Lady,” based on th 
successful George S. Kaufman-Katharin. 
Dayton play, sounds very much like jt. 


Campaign 

Two of the city’s most eminent hostesses, 
absorbed in political maneuvering, have 
been jockeying for the inside rail of Wash. 
ington’s merry-go-round. Lucy Wayne 
(Kay Francis) is an ex-President’s grand. 
daughter and wife of the Secretary of 
State (Preston Foster); Irene Hibbard 
(Veree Teasdale) , divorced from a foreign 
princeling, is the bored wife of a dyspeptic 
Supreme Court Justice (Walter Connolly), 
Rivals of long standing, the ladies match 
wits, hatching plot and counterplot to win 
their respective husbands the Presidential 
nomination. 

As the smoke of battle clears, there has 
been little action, and no romance, in this 
excellently acted comedy. For these con- 
ventional elements, “First Lady” substi- 
tutes witty dialogue and a memorable 
sketch of a backstage Washington, domi- 
nated by its womenfolk, that brews its 
storm in its afternoon teacups. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue River (U.S. Government Film): 
Second documentary film by the Farm 
Settlement Administration, a magnificent- 
ly conceived life story of the Mississippi 
River: “Where it comes from—where it 
goes—what it has meant to us—and what 
it has cost us.” Like the first—“The Plough 
That Broke the Plains”—it is written and 
directed by the movie critic Pare Lorentz 
and set to a stirring score by the Kansas 
City composer-conductor, Virgil Thomson. 
In oral and pictorial poetry, and in dra- 
matic power, it ranks with the greatest of 
its kind. 


DiInNER AT THE Ritz (New World): 





Made in England by a subsidiary of 
Twentieth Century-Fox, this is a lethargic 
and preposterous melodrama of Continen- 
tal swindlers, American detectives, and a 
beautiful girl on vengeance bent. The 
French actress Annabella (now in Holly- 
wood) and an excellent cast compensate 
for the film’s lack of excitement. Paul 
Lukas, David Niven, Romney Brent, 
Francis L. Sullivan. 


Hittinc a New Hien (RKO-Radio): 
Hitting a new high in diva-didos on the 
screen, Lily Pons’ third film casts her as 
a café singer with grand-opera ambitions 
who masquerades as a yodeling female 
Tarzan in an African jungle to get an audi- 
tion. The resulting complications are sev- 
eral too many, but Jack Oakie, Edward 
Everett Horton, and Eric Blore keep 
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rah. The | things moving. The famous coloratura so- and a competent cast. Marjorie Main, 
d become prano gives jazz as well as operatic arias Robert Emmett O’Connor, Guy Usher. 
" a and a ~ —< errs eg Su! Tue Octopus (Warner Brothers) : 
pD- | cast with evident enjoyment. John How cides imane-al t lod , 
d, Eduardo Ciannelli. es ep * ter ge Herepeary ag 
. while i ard, hocus-pocus, with Hugh Herbert and Allen 
| on the Boy OF THE STREETS (Monogram) : Jenkins provoking moderate mirth as a 
‘atharine | Despite an overdose of sentiment, this is pair of chuckleheaded detectives. 
like it, a sympathetic, generally realistic drama Turitt or a Liretime (Paramount): 
of slum tenements and their inhabitants. Strictly run-of-the-mill musical comedy 
Jackie Cooper turns in a convincing per- about show business and a Summer camp, 
lostesses, | formance as an adolescent tough who grad- —_— with the accent on youth in love and in 
1g, have | uates from street brawls to a brief career bathing suits. Judy Canova, Ben Blue, 
of Wash. | jn racketeering. He is supported by Mau- Johnny Downs, Eleanore Whitney, and 
Wayne | reen O'Connor (14-year-old radio singer) the Yacht Club Boys. 
S grand. 
tary of — - - — 
— THEATRE WEEK 
foreign 
yspeptic 
nnolly) 7 : 
s mateh Victorian Charm 
t to win 
‘dential by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
rere has 
, in this The very lively and active Miss ulousness, insipidity, smugness, acri- 
Se COn- Ina Claire spends most of the evening mony, wounding sharpness of tongue, 
substi- in BarcuesteR Towers lying on a and illiberality, to say nothing of moral Vandamm 
norable chaise longue and reclining in a wheel hypocrisy, just where the charm comes ‘Barchester Towers’ gives 
, domi- chair. This is a great mistake. In view _ in, aside from the costumes and settings, Ina Claire a dose of Victorianism 
ews its of the acute lassitude and feebleness of _ is pretty hard to make out. The theory, 
the play and the simmering spirit and _ furthermore, that characters so priggish 
dash of Miss Claire, it would be a much and emotionally juvenile that they 
GS better critical and much more prosper- would bore an audience to death were 
; ous dramatic idea to have her and the _ they incorporated into a play of current 
Film): play change places. Freely fashioned times become instantaneously irresist- 
: Farm from the Trollope novel by Thomas _ ible and lovable if the scene is set back 
ificent.- Job and retailing the manner in which — seventy or eighty years is not less easy 
a a worldly hussy from Italy inserts her- to comprehend. There is fifty times 
here it self into the problems of an English more gentle emotion, more lovableness 
i what cathedral town in the 1850s, the ex- of character, more wistful heartache, 
Plough hibit banks chiefly for its appeal on and more nostalgic sadness for the van- 
en and what is known as Victorian charm, that ished fineness of human character and 
rent usually dubious resort of actresses and conduct in such a play as “Of Mice 
Xansas their managers who haven’t been able and Men” than you will find in nine- 
res to find a modern play to their liking tenths of the Victorian dishes that the 
n dra- and who pleasure themselves imagining contemporary stage merchants. 
test of that the box office will respond with an “Barchester Towers” has all the cus- 
ecstatic wistfulness to any plot so pres- tomary visual attraction and all the 
orld): ently vapid that it wouldn’t draw even customary aural repulsion of the aver- 
rv of a couple of customers to Leblang’s if age Victorian spiel. Woe to any custo- 
hargic only they people it with actors in side mer who finds himself sitting behind 
tinen- whiskers and actresses in expansive, a large fat man, can’t see the stage, and 
and a billowy skirts, have them periodically just has to sit there and listen. It takes 
The bow at the waist, cause them elaborate- a mighty dull play to make Ina Claire, 
Holly- ly to conduct their conversations after the best and most pictorial of our Amer- 
menie the manner of Lucius Beebe, illuminate ican comediennes, seem dull, but “Bar- 
Paul the scene with Woolworth candles, and chester Towers” manages the difficult 
Brent, thus induce in the audience an over- feat. The heavy devilishness, the la- 
powering nostalgia for the ineffable bored sauciness, the machine-made pert- 
F gentility of another day. ness, and the strained effervescence its 
dio): There is something peculiarly droll _ lines insistently and unrelievedly impose 
n the about this theatrical business of Vic- upon her vanquish her own admirable 
i torian charm. Inasmuch as three-fourths _histrionic resources, and what remains Hooray for Ed Wynn: giggles, gad- 
ws of the dramatized novels and plays when the evening is over is solely the gets, and strange costumes intact, 
. that reflect the period of the late la- impression of a charming actress having : 3 
audi- mented Queen are full of characters _ tried desperately to charm a tonof bricks. the comedian returns to the stage 
esate possessed of a rich share of bigotry, Excellent antidote: Ed Wynn in after six years as radio’s Fire Chief. 
eet pettiness, sarcasm, equivocation, acid- “Hooray for What!” His insane humor satirizes war, 
” a spies, and the League of Nations. 
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New Cycle: the Met Opens 
in Wagnerian Glee at Expense 
of Italian Opera 


Last week the most brilliant opening in 
years inaugurated the Metropolitan 
Opera’s new season in which works of 
Richard Strauss will be spotlighted for 
the first time and music-dramas of Wag- 
ner will dominate the schedule. For the 
second consecutive year, and the second 
time since 1901, a Wagnerian performance, 
“Tristan,” opened the season. Latin re- 
vivals are promised, but interest will cen- 
ter in the German repertory. 


Impresario 


When Giulio Gatti-Casazza came to 
the Metropolitan as general manager in 


generally exhausting for the average ear. 
By 1931 the German repertory had 
reached an all-time low. Mutilated scores, 
cacaphonous instrumentation, and un- 
steady singers made most performances 
an ordeal for audiences in the Yellow 
Brewery (as the opera house was called 
in 1885 by Col. James Mapleson of the 
rival Academy of Music.) 

Faced at last by an improvement in 
tastes, a rising understanding of the great 
mood of infinity with which Wagner’s 
works are suffused, and a demand for the 
musical (as well as dramatic) vitality of 
Richard Strauss’ “Elektra” and “Salome,” 
greatest of modern operas, Gatti at length 
tried to enrich the German program. Also, 
the depression helped corner the inscru- 
table manager. The public, with less toler- 
ance of uneven performances, became sus- 
picious of the Metropolitan boss. 

Collapse of Samuel Insull’s Chicago 





Wide World 


Kirsten Flagstad (left) and Kerstin Thorborg (center) win acclaim 
of President Paul D. Cravath as Metropolitan Opera season opens 


1908 he landed right in the middle of 
opera’s golden age. It was the day of 
Emma Eames, Marcella Sembrich, Olive 
Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar, and Emmy 
Destinn, not to mention Enrico Caruso. 
Naturally—in view of current tastes— 
Gatti dedicated the repertory almost ex- 
clusively to Latin operas—“Carmen,” 
“Aida,” “Faust,” “Trovatore,” “Manon,” 
and the rest. Also, naturally enough, the 
Sphinx of Udine gave his fondest atten- 
tion to the works of the Italian masters— 
Puccini, Verdi, Bellini, and Mascagni. 
(During these performances he invariably 
lurked in the wings: if Alfio failed to 
swagger like the libretto’s noisy teamster, 
Gatti raged and shook his fist at the 
offender. 

Like most of his compatriots Gatti re- 
garded German music—especially Wagner 
—as often ponderous, pretentious, and 


Opera in 1932 gave Metropolitan audiences 
their first Wagnerian break since prewar 
days. Frida Leider and Maria Olszewska, 
whose Chicago triumphs had long put the 
Metropolitan to shame, were hired for 
Wagnerian roles. Arthur Bodanzky, con- 
ductor of German, snapped out of a 
decade’s lassitude, and Lauritz Melchior, 
costly Wagnerian tenor, imported only for 
the Winter matinée cycle, bargained to 
stay for additional performances. 


Isolde 


Then, in 1935, an unheralded artist from 


‘Europe—Kirsten Flagstad—whom Gatti 


reluctantly engaged in place of Mme. Lei- 
der, dramatically restored the golden age 
to the Metropolitan. In a single perform- 
ance of “Die Walkiire” she awakened a 
new generation and recalled bruised veter- 
ans to the glory of Wagner. Through her, 


—. 
“Tristan und Isolde” soon became Broad. 
way’s biggest hit—$120,000 in eight per. 
formances. The same year Gatti retired 
and the Italian schedule dropped to second 
place. 

The new management has been equal tp 
the German repertory’s return to fayor 
Last week the first performances of th 
new season disclosed much needed repain 
to the orchestra, with certain brasses mop 
steady and grateful to the ear. “Der Ro. 
senkavalier,” flooded with enchanting 
waltzes, most widely cherished of Strauss 
operas, was promised and delivered with 
Lotte Lehmann as the Princess. That 
phenomenon, a new Wagnerian tenor, Caz] 
Hartmann, made his debut in “Siegfried.” 
He far overshadowed the week’s lone 
Italian entry, Carlo Tagliabue, baritone, 
who turned up in a listless performance of 
“Aida.” In this, Giovanni Martinelli, tenor 
beginning his 25th season, was the lone 
reminder of Verdi’s heyday. 

With the exception of the tuneful and 
popular Lily Pons, the Metropolitan wil 
rest largely on its Nordic forces—Kirsten 
Flagstad, Norwegian; Kerstin Thorborg 
and Karen Branzell, Swedes; Marjorie 
Lawrence, Australian; Lauritz Melchior, 
Danish; and Lotte Lehmann, the only 
German in the line-up. 


Missing Persons ---- 

Gone are the Toscas, Gildas, Don 
Josés, and Violettas of a decade ago. 
Maria Jeritza, prima donna of that day, 
sings only in concerts; Marion Talley has 
left the farm for Hollywood; Gigli may 
come back from Italy for a concert tour, 
Bori and Alda are retired; Edward Johnson 
has taken Gatti’s place; DeLuca is long 
gone and missed; Ruffo and Chaliapin are 
aging in Europe; Galli-Curci, highest paid 
of them all, is attempting to stage a come- 
back in small companies; Whitehill and 
Scotti are dead. And at his villa over- 
looking Lake Maggiore in Italy Gatti 
says their memories keep him “gorgeous 
company.” 





Woman Picks up Strangers 
for Art’s Sake: They Repay Her 
With an Exhibition 


One day last Spring, a plump, good- 
looking young woman stood around the 
platform of a Chicago elevated station and 
made a nuisance of herself. She went up 
to strangers and asked them if they would 
like to learn art. To her amazed victims 
Helen Beach explained that she had tired 
of teaching people who thought they knew 
how to paint: she was offering free lessons 
at random, to anybody who had never 
tried to become an artist. 

Soon she mustered 75 volunteers—two 
train guards, an iceman, a dowager, 4 
Negro school teacher, two postmen, 4 
scrubwoman, three policemen .. . 
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tan wil Helen Beach, tired of teaching people who think they can paint, John Golden, dogcatcher, joined 


Kirsten | opened a Chicago art school for folk who know little about art —first effort, ‘Indian Summer’ 
horborg 

Larjorie Last week in the Community House of 
[elchior, | Winnetka, gilded Chicago North Shore 
1e only | suburb, Miss Beach exhibited the first re- 
’ | sults of her adventure and had cause to 
rejoice. Her class of “average citizens” had 
stuck to the rules—playing with colors and 
Don | painting from imagination—and produced 


le ago, | an amazing volume and variety of can- 
at day, | vases: the creative abilities of a cross sec- 
ley has | tion of Chicago—people who had never 
sli may | had a chance to draw—had been released. 
rt tour; : 

Pupils 
ohnson upUs 


is long After five lessons Edith Willett, a Sun- 
pin are | day-school teacher, innocently emphasized 
st paid | the wisdom of group living in “Sunday 


1 come- | Night Supper,” the painting which won 
ill and | most attention. Maude Hopkins, a society 
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‘ ‘Flannel Night Gown’ ‘Abstract of Sewing Machine’ George Prochmow, letter carrier, 
by Edna Hirt, housewife by Maude Hopkins—society came through with ‘Typewriter’ 
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matron, painted her recollection of a sew- 
ing machine. John Golden, the Wilmette, 
Ill., dogeatcher, recorded his impression of 
Indian Summer. George Heerims, a milk- 
man, saw a pattern in the frost on an 
empty milk bottle. 

Two years ago Miss Beach wanted to 
practice her theories in Greenwich Village, 
New York, where she was teaching ortho- 
dox classes. But she returned to Chicago 
where she was better known. After experi- 
menting with a neighborhood group in a 
Winnetka schoolhouse, she won President 
William Harsche’s permission for her to 
move her classes to the Art Institute 
of Chicago, at which place she had once 
taught. 

Within two weeks she had 200 ordinary 
folk combining every conceivable color on 
large sheets of paper, using large brushes, 
sweeping free gestures, and full-bodied 
tempera paint, and painting anything that 
came into their heads. But 200 pupils was 
more than the enrollment of the institute’s 
regular classes. Miss Beach was asked to 
move. The Ravinia Women’s Club finally 
gave her shelter in the Winnetka Com- 
munity House. 

There, by contributing 25 cents a night 
toward the cost of equipment and mate- 
rial, unexpected artists may experiment 
with life on “Club Women’s Night,” Mon- 
day; “Family Night,” Tuesday, or “Maid’s 
Night Out Night,’ Thursday—Miss 


Beach’s three current classes. By last week 
several North Shore housewives had en- 
rolled in her Thursday night group. Miss 
Beach, who has a sense of humor, says she 
doesn’t know yet if they have hidden tal- 
ents or if they have come to look over the 
servant supply. 
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Lillian and William 


Two years ago the Minersville, Pa., 
school board expelled Lillian and William 
Gobitis from the public school. The chil- 
dren had defied rules by refusing to salute 
the American flag: as believers in the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses sect, they considered 
the salute an act of worship “to be ren- 
dered to God alone.” 

The parents sued (in the Philadelphia 
Federal District Court) for the reinstate- 
ment of Lillian and William. In a decision 
last week, Judge Albert B. Maris berated 
the school board and—indirectly—the 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Georgia 
State courts which in a series of test cases 
have refused to construe that the salute 
is a religious rite. He said: “If any in- 
dividual bases his acts or refusals to act 
on religious grounds, they must be ac- 
cepted as such.” To follow any other 
course would “sound the death knell of 
religious liberty.” 


Amish Act 


The fight of the Amish sect against the 
new Pennsylvania school law turned to 
comedy last week and set citizens to doing 
sums all over the state. The statute says 
pupils must stay at their studies until they 
are at least 16. Aaron King said 14 was 
the limit for a girl’s education set by the 
Amish faith. He went to jail rather than 
let his daughter RebeccaJattend classes be- 
yond that age. Then he applied for a writ 
of habeas corpus in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Philadelphia. School board 
counsel examined Rebecca to prove she 
needed more study. “If I sold a horse for 
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St. Mark’s lost 
a rector: Dr. William 
Norman Guthrie, foe 
of dogma, friend of re- 
ligion 


—. 
$230 and made 15 per cent profit, hoy 
much did I gain?” asked the lawyer, Re. 
becca made it $245. “Right,” said Federg) 
Judge Welsh. “Wrong,” said the lawye, 
General figuring on backs of envelopes 
throughout the room. General disagre. 
ment. In the confusion Judge Welsh ¢. 
cided to adjourn until he could decid 
whether his court had jurisdiction oye 
the case. 


First Hanging 

Ever since it became a State 100 years 
ago, Michigan has been safe for murde 
insofar as it concerns legal danger to the 
slayer’s life. It had banned capital punish. 
ment from the start and hadn’t hanged q 
man in the territory since the frontier 
justice of 1830. But Anthony Chebatoris 
was behind the times when he killed a by. 
stander while fleeing from an attempted 
holdup of a Midland, Mich., bank las 
September. The President had signed the 
National Bank Robbery amendment in 
August, putting Chebatoris’ crime unde 
Federal jurisdiction. A Federal court tried 
and convicted him, and last week Judge 
Arthur F. Tuttle sentenced him to death. 
He becomes the first man doomed to ex- 
ecution under the new statute. Michigan 
State is set to see its first legal hanging 
next July 8. 





RELIGION 





Dr. Guthrie: Hero Rector 
of Peter Stuyvesant’s Church 
Decides to Rest 


Conservatives gasped fifteen years ago 
when a Parsee priest said his native pray- 
ers before a special altar at a service ina 
Protestant Episcopal church. It was not 
the first nor last time that pagan cere- 
monies at historic St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York City, raised a nation- 
wide sensation. Last week the author of 
these innovations, the militant and much- 
loved Rev. Dr. William Norman Guthrie, 
resigned as rector after 26 stormy and con- 
structive years at the parish he once said 
“included all America.” 

“Will Peter Stuyvesant’s old church sur- 
vive as a going concern without Dr. Guth- 
rie?”” New Yorkers wondered. The clergy- 
man had built up an almost dead member- 
ship into a large congregation including 4 
weekly stream of visitors from every State 
in the union. In recent lean years he had 
held the parish from the verge of bank- 
ruptcy by his own bootstraps, while he 
waged his spectacular battle for freedom 
of worship and made his church noted as 
an intellectual center. 


Shrine 


Nearly 280 years ago another fire eater 
founded this oldest place of worship on 
Manhattan Island and one of the oldest 
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‘, America. Peter Stuyvesant, last Dutch 
Governor of what is now New York, built 
in the wilderness of his Bouwerie (farm in 
Dutch) a chapel for his household and 
neighbors. 

When the Bouwerie became a fashion- 
able suburb and the Stuyvesants turned 
Episcopal, a later Peter Stuyvesant, great- 
srandson of the original, deeded the chapel 
al land to the Church of England. He 
save a fund for rebuilding in 1799, and St. 
Mark’s incorporated as an _ Episcopal 
church with an illustrious list of historic 
names on its rolls. The building today in- 
cudes the foundations of the old chapel 
and the tomb of Governor Stuyvesant and 
his wife. 

But by 1900 wealth and fashion had de- 
grted the section. When Guthrie came to 
the pulpit of St. Mark’s eleven years later, 
his congregation consisted of “eighteen old 
women.” This internationally bred and ed- 
ueated scholar and former professor of 
modern languages appealed at once to the 
intellectual, artistic, and literary element. 
“If you don’t want to think, don’t come 
here,” he told his communicants. Today 
the church roll numbers 750. 


Bishop 

The rector soon became a conspicuous 
figure in the fight between Anglo-Catholic 
fundamentalism and broad church modern- 
ism. He sought catholicity of worship “to 
present religion to those who have repudi- 
ated dogma.” At his famous Sunday eve- 
ning services, he introduced the rituals of 
some 80 different creeds, including the 
dances of American Indians and Hindus. 
He substituted classical music for hymns, 
organized a Body and Soul Clinic, con- 
ducted lectures by actors, poets, and poli- 
ticians. 

“Contrary to the prayer book—sacrile- 
gious insanity,” said the new Bishop Wil- 
liam T, Manning, and for eight years cut 
off the church from his visiting list. “The 
prayer book is a masterpiece of obsolete 
devotion” and “The bishop will look like 
a fly or mosquito in that big cathedral 
of his,” said Guthrie and held to his course. 








The vestrymen of St. Mark’s tried to oust 
him. He ousted them instead and replaced 
them with a friendly group. The old vestry 
took the case to court. Guthrie won it. 

The now retired fighting rector will de- 
vote his time to an autobiography and a 
compilation of his poems. The vestrymen 
offered his tradition-enriched post to the 
Rev. Charles A. W. Brocklebank, 33, four 
years rector of an Easton, Md., church. 
(He demurred: “I am very happy where 
[ am,” but he promised a decision in a 
fortnight.) 


* Dr. Guthrie, whose favorite fare is milk 
toast with hot chocolate, took his only 
licking when he tried to curb Prohibition 
speakeasies and nightclubs which flour- 
ished in Greenwich Village—particularly 
around Charles Street, where he lived. 
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The Militaristic Mind: 
How It Differs from the Plain 
Strategic Brain 


The new bourgeoisie of the middle ages 
hired mercenaries to overthrow the feudal 
system. Hostilities over, the hirelings dis- 
mayed their patrons by refusing to dis- 
arm. The good burghers solved the prob- 
lem by keeping a picked regular force to 
quell and demobilize the unruly troops. 
By this paradox the standing army* came 
into being, and from it developed that 
bugbear of modern civilization, militarism. 

Webster defines militarism as the “pre- 
dominance of the military class . . . sub- 
ordination of the civil ideas or policies of 
a government to the military.” Dr. Alfred 
Vagts, in his new study of the social and 
political aspects of armies, puts it in a dif- 
ferent way. He takes, as his point of de- 
parture, the “fateful” distinction between 
the military way and the militaristic way 
of waging war. The first, he says, has only 
one objective—-to win battles. The second, 
more complicated, is a state of mind, pre- 
senting a “vast array of customs, inter- 
ests, prestige . . . caste and cult, authority 
and belief” and is so constituted that it 
may hamper and defeat the military way. 

This second concept is the thesis of his 
book, THe History or Mivitrarism. He 
traces its growth as a culture from relative- 
ly innocent beginnings to its present-day 
epitome, where,. as in Germany, every 





*The great Generals of antiquity commanded 
volunteer armies. 
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“race-comrade,” on the declaration of war, 
“enters the service of the Fatherland.” 
And “when the entire civil administration 
and judiciary are subordinated to the local 
military commanders.” 

The militarist is primarily concerned 
with the preservation of his caste, his es- 
tate. His world view is conservative, even 
to the extert that he resists technological 
progress in his own profession. (The me- 
dieval nobles were no more hidebound in 
their distaste for the newfangled artillery, 
which they considered “ungentlemanly,” 
than World War Generals who fought 
every mechanical advance, from tank to 
machine because it was unprece- 
dented.) 

That doesn’t mean that the military 
caste dislikes its art. Hindenburg once 
called war as “refreshing as a mineral- 
water cure,” and one of Napoleon’s Gen- 
erals gloomily declared that a long peace 
was like a “halt in the mud.” But the mili- 
tary thinks of itself as a social force as 
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‘Young Wolves of Fascism’ 
Illustrations from Tue History or Mixitarisa 
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The Gas Goddess 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


It has so long been the custom of 
reviewers to dismiss the writings of Miss 
Gertrude Stein as drivel that such an at- 
titude is altogether too hackneyed. Only 
—how can one consider them as any- 
thing but drivel? 

In her new book, 
EvERYBODY’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(Random House, 
$3.50) , a continu- 
ation of Miss 
Stein’s coyly 
named “The Auto- 
biography of Alice 
B. Toklas,” she at 
last gives answer to 
the ancient query 
as to whether she 
is (1) crazy; (2) 
joking; or (3) con- 
tributing new 
rhythms to an 
outworn English 
literary style. She 
reveals the whole 
thing as a lovely 
racket. 

“They ask me 
to tell why an author like myself can 
become popular. It is very easy every- 
body keeps saying and writing what 
anybody feels that they are understand- 
ing and so they get tired of that .. . 
and so they take pleasure in having 
something that they feel they are not 
understanding . . . I always did like 
that you did it like this: 

stand take to taking 
I youthrow my 
That was almost as exciting as a spell- 
ing match.” 

“Why, Miss Stein! It’s as exciting as 
chewing gum! 

Long ago, in Chicago, there was a 
bartender named Percy. Finley Peter 
Dunne and George Ade spread news 
that Percy was a lively wit, backing it 
up with bogus stories, till at the last, when 
a cub was favored by being introduced, 
Percy had only to mutter “Faith and 
begorra,” an expression he had certainly 
never heard in his native Nova Scotia, 
to have the cub fall into the cuspidor 
with laughter. In American circles in 
Paris, Miss Stein has for years been a 
Percy. 

In this new volume, she tells of lec- 
turing in America. She ate honeydew 





Gertrude Stein 


melons and a green apple pie before lec- 
turing, and enjoyed them. “Alexander 
Woollcott said Miss Stein you have not 
been in New York long enough to know 
that I am 


never contradicted.” In 
Milwaukee, noth- 
ing is interesting 
tonewspaper 
readers except the 
Quintuplets. 

As for Washing- 
ton: “As I said in 
Capital Capitals 
and it sings so 
well: Fourth Cap- 
ital, they play 
horses. Fourth 
Capital, we have 
all forgotten what 
horses are. Third 
Capital, we have 
all forgotten what 
horses there are. 
Second Capital, we 
have all forgotten 
where there are 
horses. First Capi- 
tal, we have all 
forgotten about 
horses. Capital this and Capital that. 
Well that is the way the capital was, 
I wrote it about French capitals but 
Washington was just the same only 
it did look different and not at all the 
same.” 

After that, how could practically any- 
thing ever look the same? The follow- 
ing gives a different aspect to Southern 
literature: 

“Just lately one of them who is 
writing about Southern authors asked 
me if I had said what one of them said 
I said, I said of course I did not remem- 
ber but if they said I said what they 
said I said very likely I did because in 
general Americans are accurate when 
they say you said what you said.” 

All over the country, persons of con- 
siderable distinction received Miss Stein 
with a mixture of courtesy and curiosity 
which they once gave to Dr. Cook, and 
to Count Keyserling, the inventor of 
wisdom. She liked it. In fact, she con- 
descendingly says that she wants to 
collaborate on a book about General 
Grant with Lloyd Lewis. Let us hope 
that later she may unbend even farther 
and be willing to collaborate with Ein- 
stein in mathematics. 





International 











— 
well as a weapon. “The army is the oy, 
standing institution in every country” 
said Moltke, “for it alone makes possi}j, 
the existence of all civil institutions.” The 
Russian Grand Duke who said he hated 
war “because it spoils the armies” real}, 
hit the nail on the head. 

What Gen. Tasker Bliss called the Mj. 
tary Party is internationally minded, }; 
war it seeks to defeat the enemy but, com 
peacetime, it makes common cause to fighi 
elements—such as the Communists—tha 
would divest it of its power. It is charac. 
teristic that Hindenburg and Pershing wer 
equally unsparing in their ridicule of the 
League of Nations. 

“A very large part of military history.” 
says Dr. Vagts, “is written, if not for ¢. 
press purposes of supporting an army’s ay. 
thority and prestige, at least with the jp. 
tention of not hurting it.” 

Dr. Vagts has no conscious ulterior 
motives—he says he has merely chosen , 
field to which “the large majority of my 
colleagues have given very little atten. 
tion.” But he does have firsthand know. 
edge of militarism. 

Born in Germany 45 years ago, he 
served with the Imperial Army through. 
out the war, was twice wounded and 
decorated. As a postwar university pro 
fessor he continued his studies of war. 
fare until “concepts of history and lean- 
ing, which make me differ with Hitlerism 
rather than my so-called race,” forced him 
to leave Germany in 1933. With his wife. 
a daughter of the historian Charles Beard. 
he migrated to Gaylordsville. There, on 
what he calls “the Connecticut frontier,” 
he wrote his book. (THe History o 
Miirarism. 487 pages, 210,000 words 
Illustrations, notes. Norton, New York 
$4.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Biocrapuy oF THE Bisie. By Ernest 
Sutherland Bates. 174 pages, 35,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Simon & Schuster. 
New York. $2. The editor of “The Bible: 
Designed to Be Read as Living Literature” 





presents a brief but vivid history of the 
book which has influenced human be- 
havior for 4,000 years and still holds sway 
over millions. Dr. Bates writes withoul 
theological fustiness. He stresses the hv- 
man side of the Book and of the men who 
wrote it. 


Pepita. By V. Sackville-West. 309 pages. 
88,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $3. Pepita was a Spanish dancer 
who fell in love with the author’s diplomat 
grandfather, Lord Sackville-West, lived 
with him for seventeen years as mistress 
of one of the great English country houses. 
and—in the heyday of Victorian morality 
—bore him seven illegitimate children. 
Though written in a sprightly mood, this 
memoir ends by surfeiting the reader with 
too much gay abandon. 
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BUSINESS 





Railroads Want to Spend— 
With What, Remains Mystery 


The best immediate business stimulant 
would be railroad spending—but before 
they can spend, the companies need an in- 
crease in rates. “The financial condition of 
the railroads . . . is probably worse than 
at any time in their history,” testified J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads and lead-off witness 
last week when the carriers began’ ICC 
hearings for rate increases that would yield 
about $517,000,000. 

There is ample basis for the Pelley state- 
ment. Thirty-six major railroads owning 
°8.6 per cent of all track mileage are al- 
ready in receivership or trusteeship. In the 
first eight months of this year nearly half 
the country’s mileage was operated at a 
loss. 

At the end of 1936, Class I railroads had 
outstanding nearly half a billion of funded 
debt matured but unpaid. For the past 
seven years net operating income—the 
balance after expenses but before interest 
on debt—has averaged less than 2 per cent 


' return on property investment. Railroad 


employment is declining much more than 
seasonal fluctuations warrant, and drastic 
layoffs are seen ahead unless revenue picks 
up. Railroad analysts estimate that, on the 
basis of present rates and the expected 
trend of industry, railroad net operating 
income for next year will be drastically 
lower than even 1937 levels. 

The roads are now asking for a blanket 
15 per cent boost in freight charges. Ex- 
ceptions are made in the cases of coal and 
coke, lumber, sugar, fruits and vegetables, 
on which separate smaller increases are 
sought. The Eastern roads also want to 
raise passenger coach fares from 2 to 2.5 
cents a mile. 


The Problem 


The main trouble is that the railroads 
have been the victims of a “squeeze play,” 
as Union Pacific’s president, William M. 
Jeffers, said recently. Since 1933 operating 
costs have increased tremendously: ma- 





The Voice of Industry Speaks: 
N.A.M. Opens 42nd Congress 


Once a year leaders of American busi- 
ness—big and little—meet to thrash out 
their problems and chart their path for 
the following twelve months. The get- 
together is known as the Congress of 
American Industry. This year’s congress 
—the 42nd annual meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers—opened at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 


Tuesday. 





Significance 


It is a “congress” in the best sense of 
the term. For months special committees 
work gathering data and preparing re- 
ports. Just previous to the meeting the 
reports are brought together and studied 
as parts of a whole—to make sure they 
are all-inclusive, that they compose a 
workable, understandable platform for 
American industry—its relation to the 
public, to labor, to government, and to 
investors. 

But this is only part of the congress’ 
work. Heretofore the meetings have lasted 
two days. This year they run three—the 
additional day being devoted almost ex- 


clusively to a discussion of the relation 
of industry to labor. Speeches—and there 
are scores of them—are not limited to in- 
dustry’s spokesmen. Speakers scheduled on 
labor include Charles W. Fahy, general 
counsel, NLRB, and Mrs. Mary T. Nor- 
ton, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee. 

The tendency to reach outside for dif- 
ferent viewpoints appears throughout the 
congress. The result is that when the 
1,800 members in attendance vote on 
“Industry’s Platform for 1938” they do so 
against a background of discussion and 
analysis that seldom finds a parallel in 
Washington. They convey the voice of 
industry, and the voice promises to carry 
far more weight than in recent years. 


§ To appraise the importance of the 
speeches and the discussions, it is neces- 
sary to follow the proceedings painstak- 
ingly. Newsweek will not report the con- 
clave on the basis of advance press re- 
leases but study the sessions as they de- 
velop for complete interpretation next 
week. 





Newsweek Chart 


terials, supplies, and fuel by 40 per cent, 
taxes by 25 per cent, wages by 15 per cent. 
Since May 1933 these increases have to- 
taled about $665,000,000 annually. But, 
unlike most other industries, the roads are 
powerless to pass cost differentials along 
to their customers. ICC regulations fix 
passenger and freight rates, and both have 
been declining since 1921. Average revenue 
per ton-mile has fallen from 1.275 cents in 
1921 to 0.936 for the first six months of 
this year; average revenue per passenger- 
mile has dropped from 3.086 to 1.813. 

In 1935 the ICC recognized the problem 
by approving emergency freight charges 
that increased revenues by about $120,000,- 
000 annually. These charges expired at the 
end of 1936. In October 1937 the ICC re- 
stored about $47,500,000 of this revenue 
by authorizing rate increases on certain 
products, largely bituminous coal and coke, 
iron and steel, certain building materials, 
and oil. But this concession was “obviously 
inadequate,” and the uncertain outlook for 
next year makes the railroads’ plight more 
desperate than ever. 


Potential Purchasers 

Normally the railroads spend about a 
billion dollars a year. They buy an esti- 
mated 23 per cent of all bituminous coal 
mined here, 19 per cent of all fuel oil 
produced, 17 per cent of all iron and steel. 
and 20 per cent of all lumber. They pay 
taxes of approximately a million dollars a 
day. 

Lately the railroads have held all pur- 
chases to a minimum. Capital expendi- 
tures, which averaged only $200,000,000 
between 1931 and 1935, have been at a 
standstill in recent months. This retrench- 
ment has been a major factor in the pre- 
cipitous decline of steel production. 

If the rate increases were granted, ac- 
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cording to Ralph Budd, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, for the next 
few years the railroads might be able to 
spend $900,000,000 annually on badly 
needed replacements and on improvements 
that would result in operating economies. 
Favorable action on the petition “will do 
more than any other single thing to pro- 
mote recovery and reduce unemployment,” 
said the B. & O.’s veteran president, Daniel 
Willard. Its denial, warns M. W. Clement 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, “would 
mean disaster to so many railroads that 
it seems difficult to exaggerate the con- 
sequences.” 


Outlook 


In granting increases last October the 
ICC said: “The net earnings . . . are now 
inconsistent . . . not only with constitution- 
al standards as to the rights of private 
owners, but also with the conditions neces- 
sary for the proper conduct . . . of rail- 
road transportation by private enterprise.” 
Friday, Western and Southwestern roads 
were authorized to raise passenger rates 
slightly. It is felt certain, therefore, that 
the ICC will grant a further increase 
amounting to between one-third and one- 
half that requested. But it is improbable 
that the ICC willimpose the additional hard- 
ship of increased rates upon the ailing bi- 
tuminous-coal industry—loudest among 
the objecting shippers—or raise the charges 
on building materials and agricultural 
products. 

If the full increase is granted, J. M. 





Davis, president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, says it would mean not 
more than 1 per cent increase in the cost 
of commodities. At present, freight rates 
constitute about 6 per cent of the cost 
of goods shipped. 





Farm Puzzle 


Both House and Senate Bills 
Assailed for Complexity 


“There are not 10 per cent of the farm- 
ers,” said Representative Harry B. Coffee 
last week, “who will be able to read this 
bill.” 

Congressman Coffee represents 32 bleak 
counties in Western Nebraska. Six of these 
counties are commercial corn producers, 
so he has been a consistent opponent of 
compulsory corn quotas. In his wind-swept 
homeland, when crops do come they must 
fatten the farmer sufficiently to carry him 
through the next poverty-stricken years. 
So Coffee logically opposes quotas and ap- 
proves instead regular and liberal Federal 
checks. 

Representative Coffee’s opposition to the 
current farm bills is not peculiar—he prob- 
ably represents something like a median 
opinion on farm legislation. A Democrat, 
he has wailed long and hard against quotas 
fixed by Democratic committees, but other- 
wise he is no bitter foe of the agricultural- 
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minded majority. Just beyond Coffee j, 
the point at which real opposition begins, 


Problem 


On the complexity of the House }jjj 
Coffee amplified: “It was suggested in =~ 
[agriculture] committee that a book of log. 
arithms and a slide rule should be fy,. 
nished to each farmer so that he could 
compute his marketing quotas.” 

Hugh Johnson, long a friend of agricul. 
ture, snorted that the Senate bill is “gy 
appalling thing—complex, obscure, and jp. 
credibly incomplete Why can’t a 
simple, workable farm bill be written and 
given to the public in terms that at least 
Albert Einstein could understand?” Mark 
Sullivan, The New York Herald Tribune’s 
star Washington columnist, complained: 
“Red tape runs through every one of the 
99 pages of the bill; red tape is involved 
in every one of its 27,000 words.” When his 
Senate colleagues took to this Johnson. 
Sullivan game, Pope of Idaho confounded 
his persecutors with this conundrum: 

“Add to the smallest even digit a nun- 
ber twice as large and then subtract from 
the result thus obtained a number one- 
half the result of the two previous trans- 
actions and then add to that result the 
first number mentioned herein. 

“That sounds obscure and difficult; yet 
any first-grade student can compute that 
transaction. All it means is that 2 plus 4 
equals 6, 6 minus 3 equals 3, and 3 plus 2 
equals 5.” 

That, the bill’s co-sponsor thought, illus- 
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Newest: Built for the Reading by the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Co., this streamlined train will make 
the Philadelphia-New York run twice daily—91 miles in 93 minutes. It has a diner, cocktail lounge, and library. 
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you may not get another chance 
when a blowout shoots your 
car careening off the road— what 
happens then is just pure luck. So 
why take chances — when Good- 
year’s amazing LifeGuard* Tube 
enables you to ride through the worst 
blowout with your car under perfect 
control! , 


Makes blowouts 
harmless 


This amazing tube does not pre- 
vent blowouts — but it does make 
them as harmless as a slow leak. 
Your tire may burst from bead to 
bead, yet the LifeGuard Tube’s 
patented “inner tire” (see diagram) 
retains enough air to hold up your 
casing. You hear the warning 
“Bang”’!—but there is no sudden 
swerve, no unexpected lurch 
toward the ditch or cross traffic. 
Even a slip of a girl can hold the 

eaviest car on the road 


“While touring in a beavy car my and slow down to a safe, 


And when you stop you'll still find 
air in the LifeGuard Tube—enough 
to keep the casing on the wheel 
and support the car until you can 
change tires in a safe convenient 
spot. 


Has saved hundreds 


LifeGuard-equipped tires have 
been blown open with dynamite 
caps, ripped with railroad spikes 
in thousands of tests. Yet even 
these extreme blowouts have never 
thrown a car out of control. In 
everyday use LifeGuards have 
saved the lives of hundreds; pre- 
vented untold accidents that might 
have been fatal. 


Remember, there is no such thing 
as a blowout-proof tire. Your only 
sure protection against this con- 
stant peril is the LifeGuard Tube. 
See it today at your Goodyear 
dealer’s or Goodyear Service Store 
—tomorrow may be too late. You 
can’t buy better protection to save 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 


This remarkable safety tube consists. 
of a reserve two-ply inner tire inside 
the regulation tube, both inflated by 
the same valve. When the casing 
blows out only the -outer tube lets 
go. The inner tire holds enough air 
to support the car without lurching 
until you can come to a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
TRUCKS - BUSES 


left rear tire blew out completely easy, straight-ahead stop. your life! 
across the tread,”’ writes Mr. P. L. 
DeMont of Hanford, California. 
"The car didn’t swerve an inch! 1 


slowed down...stopped...and found 
the LifeGuard Tube still beld air. It 06 

saved us from the ditch. ..+++++ 
sphotos 
_ #¢ *LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark 
nake of The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Company, Inc., and is pro- 

‘ary. tected by patents applied for 
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trated the difficulty the committee had in 
stating calculations in legal formulas. 

Complexity is only one of the faults 
found in the present measure. The House 
bill does not provide for parity payments 
to farmers and is being criticized on that 
score by those who want to guarantee full 
parity prices (in the case of cotton, for 
example, double present prices). The Sen- 
ate bill carries subsidies but is being at- 
tacked with equal vigor on the basis of 
cost—by, among others, the President and 
Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Roosevelt 
wants the cost held to the minimum and 
insists that any outlay in excess of the 
$500,000,000 already allowed for in the 
budget be covered by additional taxes. 
Wallace in his criticism talks almost like 
an anti-New Dealer, saying that the bill 
in some years would bring agricultural ex- 
penditures to a billion dollars. 

On still other fronts the proposals were 
subjected to questioning on the basis of 
fairness. “If higher prices were good for 
some farmers, higher prices should be good 
for dairy farmers,” Boileau of Wisconsin 
told the House—and carried the argument. 
The House voted his amendment (114 to 
95) prohibiting acreage taken out of cul- 
tivation to be used for grazing. As an an- 
swer, Bruce Barton of New York, making 
his first speech on the floor, warned that 
this would increase the cost of living for 
those in the city. “The middle class is long 
suffering and slow to anger, but it is now 
beginning to stir.” 

Gearhart of California sees discrimina- 
tion between sections: “I am told that if 
the national [cotton] acreage allotment is 
fixed at 28,000,000 acres, California will 
be cut... about 55 per cent; and that 
Mississippi will be cut . . . about 25 per 
cent.” 

Next day Georgia’s Senator George, also 
one of the many “methods” critics, took 
the same tack and _read into the Congres- 
sional Record a telegram from “one of the 
best-informed men in the tobacco belt”: 
“Your letter 27th, allotment for tobacco 
based on 3-year average will be unfair 
Georgia producers. Too many reduced 
their acreage last 3 years, while other pro- 
ducing States increased .. .” 

Finally, at the week end, Senator Borah 
issued his long-expected blast. He ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of the plans 
and jumped on the whole idea of limiting 
production: “Mr. Hoover was the author 
of that doctrine . . . If there is any glory 
in the philosophy . . . it must be shared 
with the previous President . . . I was op- 
posed to it at that time .. . I am opposed 
to it now.” 


The Case 


For this point of view Borah had little 
support in Congress. The aim of all farm 
proposals is to fix prices artificially at a 
level higher than they would be with pres- 
ent acreage in a free market. As farm bills 
go, the simplest device for doing this is 





to curtail production. That will be the plan 
adopted by Congress. The issue is how far 
curtailment can be carried. If production 
is restricted to the point where crops are 
at a parity level, the price will be so high 
that the rest of the world cannot afford to 
buy our farm products and will turn instead 
to producing its own or to buying from 
one of America’s agricultural competitors. 

Our farm exports of most importance 
are cotton and wheat. Because of drought 
in Canada and frost in Argentina, wheat 
exports have been good, and little is heard 
about the effect of crop curtailment. But 
American cotton, which once dominated 
the world market, has been steadily los- 
ing its buyers. 

Critics say this has occurred because of 
such practices as plowing under every third 
row and restricting planting. As America 
curtailed acreage, competitors gleefully in- 
creased theirs. With further artificial limits 
on cotton production and resulting high 
prices, the Cotton South will lose all its 
foreign customers. 

Most agricultural economists reply that 
part of our foreign cotton market has 
dwindled because of factors other than 
crop limitation. They point out that long 
before the New Deal the slump started, 
owing to such various causes as decreased 
foreign buying power, American tariffs, 
and nationalistic and military desires of 
foreign powers to grow their own cotton 
or find markets at the end of protected 
trade routes. Production in Russia and 
China is subject to no orthodox controls, 
either economic or trade, and will increase 
regardless of what we do. 

These economists believe that, to main- 
tain even a faintly decent standard of life 
in the South, cotton income must be well 
above that which a free market will bring. 
Yet anything like parity prices for cotton 





————e 


(about 17 cents a pound) would ruin oy 
world trade, and domestic consumption jg 
only one-third of production in a good 
growing year. 

Last week in a letter to Senators Pope 
and McGill, Wallace asked that the Farm 
Bill avoid both of these ruinous extremes 
and adhere to a middle-of-the-road policy. 
Partly to make up the difference }e. 
tween what the farmer should get and what 
he can get from foreign customers, the 
Secretary suggested continuation of the 
subsidy of up to 3 cents a pound when 
prices are below 12 cents. The real argu. 
ment is not whether a middle-of-the-road 
course is desirable, but where the middle 
of the road is and how to get there. 

One threat to the Farm Bill was averted 
when cotton Representatives agreed to 
sign the House petition which released the 
Wages and Hours Bill from committee, 
but this week as the House put on pres. 
sure and the Senate debated under a 30- 
minute limit, there still remained the 
threat of revolt by Congressmen deter- 
mined to get definite promises of tax relief 
before they vote for the farm measure. 





Cure for Coal 


Industry Doubts Efficiency 


of Federal Medicine 


This week the government starts ad- 
ministering strong medicine to a very sick 
industry. Dec. 16 minimum prices go into 
effect for all bituminous coal produced 
east of the Mississippi River and in Iowa 
—more than 80 per cent of the country’s 
output. After months of delay, the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission finally 
announced the figures last week; it prom- 


Ewing Galloway 


Drilling for coal 
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ised to have schedules applying to the rest 
of the country ready in a “short time.” 

Compared with past prices, the new 
minimums average somewhat higher for 
industrial and railroad fuel but are gen- 
erally lower for domestic sizes. This means 
larger operating costs for American in- 
dustry, estimates of the amount of the 
increase ranging from $40,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 annually. Railroads will be par- 
ticularly hard hit, because they consume 
about one-fifth of the total bituminous- 
coal output. Recently they have paid less 
than $2 a ton at the mine; the new price 
in most districts will be $2.15. 

On the other hand, soft-coal producers 
hope that setting minimums may end the 
wave of cutthroat competition and price 
cutting which has wracked their industry. 
Under the Bituminous Coal Act passed 
last April, operators failing to observe the 
minimums are subject to a 1914 per cent 
tax on their sales. 

This isn’t the industry’s first experiment 
with price fixing. It had a taste of it under 
the NRA, when many producers made a 
profit for the first time in years. Govern- 
ment control came again for a few months 
under the Guffey Act of 1935, but the 
Supreme Court declared that law uncon- 
stitutional because of its labor provisions. 





Appraisal 

While experts agree that the medicine 
will probably give the industry tempo- 
rary relief, they aren’t optimistic over a 
permanent cure. Ever since the war, coal 
has suffered from the competition of fuel 
oil, natural gas, and water power; establish- 
ment of minimum prices is likely to drive 
consumers to increasing use of these sub- 
stitutes. 

Critics also point out that the present 
law doesn’t attack the problem of over- 
production, root of the coal industry’s 


Black Star 
Coal miners preparing dynamite and testing for gas 


troubles. Instead of withdrawing marginal 
coal land from production and forcing 
high-cost mines to shut down, the govern- 
ment’s price-raising program tends to en- 
able inefficient producers to continue op- 
erating—thus adding to the evil it seeks to 
correct, 





Utilities: a Plea 
Willkie Puts Forth Plan 
to Encourage Capital 


Despite all talk of peace between the 
administration and the utilities during the 
past month, last week brought the first 
concrete, practical proposal on which an 
armistice might be based—a memorandum 
by Wendell L. Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. The utilities 
executive submitted his ideas to President 
Roosevelt at the White House a fortnight 
ago (Newsweek, Dec. 6) but his full pro- 
gram wasn’t made public until eight days 
later. 

To end “the present hesitancy of capital 
to invest in utility common stocks” and to 
“make possible a large construction pro- 
gram with a considerable increase in em- 
ployment” Willkie suggests: 

1—Modify the Public Utility Act’s 
death-sentence provisions “to eliminate all 
intermediate holding companies within 
three years, but otherwise to confirm exist- 
ing holding companies in their present own- 
ership of property.” 

2—Sell power from the TVA and other 
Federal projects “at a price arrived at un- 
der the cost-accounting methods pre- 
scribed for private utilities by the Federal 
Power Commission.” 

8—Stop the grant of Federal funds, 
which enables municipalities to duplicate 





Newsphotos 


existing power lines; if a municipality 
wants to establish its own system to dis- 
tribute TVA power, let it purchase the 
local utility’s lines “at a price to be deter- 
mined by a fair tribunal.” 

In return for these concessions by the 
administration, the utilities would “imme- 
diately eliminate from their capital struc- 
tures all write-ups [about $1,500,000,000) 
heretofore claimed by the Federal Trade 
Commission.” Also, the industry would ac- 
cept the President’s “prudent investment” 
method of valuation for fixing rates. 





Prospects 


Willkie emphasized that the memoran- 
dum represents only his personal views. But 
the industry in general inclines to concur. 
Acceptance by the administration, how- 
ever, is another matter: against Mr. Roose- 
velt’s obvious desire for a truce with busi- 
ness is the fact that in the past he has 
consistently refused to back down on his 
power policies. 

Experts further point out that even if 
the President wins the utilities to accept- 
ing his prudent-investment theory, such 
an agreement would have no great signifi- 
cance. Only Congress or the courts can 
substitute a new valuation method for 
that heretofore in effect. (A suit involving 
this, brought by the California Railroad 
Commission against the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., is pending before the Supreme 
Court.) 

Publication of the Willkie proposals had 
one immediate effect: a drive began in 
the Senate to modify the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. “I hope to 
have an amendment ready in time to pre- 
vent the death sentence from going into 
effect Jan. 1,” said Senator King of Utah. 
But Washington observers see little chance 
of passing such an amendment during the 
special session. 
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The Trust, U. S. Target 
Attorney General and His Aide 
Keep the Battle Going 








The government’s war on monopolies 
last week brought renewed attacks on sev- 
eral fronts. Of no great importance individ- 
vally, they added up to a determined effort 
on the part of high officials to deflate “big 
business” and reform its practices. 


©New York: At the annual convention of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings quoted figures showing that, of the 
thousands of non-financial corporations in 
the country, only about 200 controlled 
49.2 per cent of the assets in 1929 and that 
by 1933 the percentage had risen to 56. 
He said: 

“The antitrust laws need clarification 
and restatement. They need to be adapted 
to our modern problems more realistically 
and intelligently, and they need behind 
them the drive of adequately financed en- 
forcement machinery . . . The American 
people will not permanently tolerate mo- 
nopoly or its evil fruits . . . Big business 
_..is moving blindly but with accumulat- 
ing acceleration down the road leading to 
ultimate government supervision.” 


©§S.S. Potomac: Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson was on the Presi- 
dential yacht with Mr. Roosevelt, cruising 
off the Florida coast. He aimed “to give 
the President what information he needs 
regarding the policy of the antitrust divi- 
sion.” Presumably he carried memoranda 
suggesting ways to restore the antimonoply 
laws’ teeth but he indicated the program 
is still in a formative stage. 


"U.S. Court: The Department of Justice 
filed suit in the United States District 
Court, New York, charging Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and Postal Telegraph & 
Cable Corp. with violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Law. Specifically, the govern- 
ment objects to the companies’ contracts 
for the exclusive right to maintain tele- 
graph lines along railroad rights-of-way 
and for the exclusive right to operate tele- 
graph offices in hotels and public buildings. 
Such contracts, according to the charges, 
result in “serious inconvenience to the 
members of the public desiring to use the 
excluded company and .. . give the com- 
pany which has obtained such exclusive 
right a monoply of the telegraph business 
within the area served from such strategic 
location.” The government asks the court 
to outlaw the companies’ present exclusive- 
right contracts and to enjoin both firms 
from entering into them in the future. 


{| Washington: Senators William E. Borah 
and Joseph C. O’Mahoney beat the admin- 
istration to the gun in introducing more 
stringent antimonopoly legislation. They 
collaborated on a bill which would require 
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(sive A FAN a Kodak Bantam 
Special—and you open up a whole 
new world of picture taking for him. 

He ignores bad light, difficult con- 
ditions; shoots, as a matter of course, 
pictures he never before dared tackle 

. “off-guard” shots of romping 
youngsters, pets at play —action- 
packed sport scenes—landscapes in 
early morning mist—close-ups on 
rainy days—indoor snapshots under 
Mazda Photofloods—theatre and 
night club shots. 

His negatives are needle-sharp, 
yield big, detailed enlargements. And 
he enjoys, at will, the greatest thrill 
in photography —color. 

Kodak Bantam Special is $110. See 
it at your dealer’s ... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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super-corrected lens. 
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and focuses in one operation. 
FILM-CENTERING DEVICE— Locks film 
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Full-Color Transparencies 


in addition to black-and-white pictures, 
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transparencies, to be viewed as they are, 
or mounted in slides for large-size showing 
in the Kodaslide Projector. 
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every company engaged in interstate busi- 
ness to obtain a license from the Federal 
Government; no license would be granted 
to any firm which was an “unlawful trust 
or combination in violation of the anti- 
trust laws.” Because of its extremely dras- 
tic provisions, the bill is unlikely to win 
administration support. 





Retort Financial 


N.Y. Stock Exchange Repudiates 
Arguments of the SEC 


If SEC Chairman William O. Douglas 
expected to stir up a public controversy 
with the New York Stock Exchange by his 
biting statement of two weeks ago, he is 
disappointed. Last week President Charles 
R. Gay replied, in effect: Your statement 
was unnecessary; your figures do not prove 
your conclusions; and my views remain the 
same. However these problems should be 
solved around a conference table—not by 
charges and countercharges in statements 
to newspapers. 

Gay observed: “A considerable part of 
Mr. Douglas’ statement is concerned with 
the ‘specialist system’ and the method of 
dealing in odd lots. If in the search for 
improvement better methods can be found, 
the exchange will adopt them. We do not 
feel justified, however, in undertaking mere 
experimentation, because we know that 
the general public would pay the price of 
mistakes.” 

The Wall Street chief also questioned 
Douglas’ contention that trading by ex- 
change members for their own account in- 
creases the severity of price fluctuations. 
“Certain statistics for particular days are 
cited in support of this general conclusion. 
Statistics for other days could be cited to 
support an opposite conclusion . .. We 
. would 
demonstrate that the transactions of pro- 
fessionals are an essential part of an order- 
ly and serviceable market.” 

Recalling that in his annual report last 
August he warned of “grave danger” from 
excessive government regulation, Gay 
added: “I do not contend that the recent 
decline in market prices is to be attributed 
. . . to any single cause. I would be less 
than candid, however, if I failed to say 
that recent market developments have con- 
firmed my belief that in the interests of the 
public and the investor the question of 
what are wise restrictions upon the scope 
of the market is an urgent one.” 

The stock exchange made one concession 
to Douglas’ demands: it announced it 
would appoint a group to study the ques- 
tion of hiring paid executives to run the 
exchange in place of the committees which 
do the job now—the committees continu- 
ing chiefly in a supervisory capacity. Be- 
yond this the exchange merely expressed 
hope for a continuation of friendly rela- 





International 


Charles Gay, stock-exchange head 


tions with the SEC: “Cooperation between 
the exchange and the commission is e:- 
sential . . . We shall continue to give our 
best thought to every suggestion of the 
commission ... The exchange is as anxious 
as the commission to prevent any form of 
manipulation or abuse.” 





Speculation in Corn 


Exchange Administration Hears 
Test Case in Chicago 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis grain company, 
last Summer took a speculative licking on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Two months 
later Cargill found itself long on September 
corn while its opponents in the midsum- 
mer deal were selling short. Cargill got a 
corner on corn and was set for profitable 
revenge when the Board of Trade sus 
saggy trading and forced settlement at 
$1.1014 a bushel, much less than the firm 
could have squeezed from the shorts. 





Last week, as the result of the Septem- 


ber corner, the Commodity Exchange Ad- 


ministration held hearings in Chicago on 
the advisability of (1) prohibiting trading 
in grain futures during the last ten days of 
the delivery month; (2) requiring longer 
notice of intent to deliver grain to the 
market; (3) limiting individual specula- 
tive holdings in grain futures to from 500; 
000 to 3,000,000 bushels instead of the pres- 
ent 5,000,000-bushel “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” limit. All these proposals aim to 
prevent squeezes by longs and dumpings by 
shorts with resulting market fluctuations. 
As other Board of Trade members op- 
posed such further government regulation, 
Cargill’s president, John H. McMillan Jr. 
voiced an enthusiastic yes. He said he 
would prefer this regulation to the “ut- 
certainty” of Board of Trade rulings. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 











Landmark 

Andrew Carnegie’s first blast furnace— 
puilt in 1871 and for 65 years a Pittsburgh 
landmark—was torn down last week. It 
was one of the first smelters of Kloman, 
Carnegie & Co., forerunner of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., and in 1881 it set a 
pig- jron record of 980 tons a week. Mod- 
ern furnaces turn out 1,500 to 1,700 tons 


a day. 


Large Incomes 

Under a new Treasury order, taxpayers 
with incomes of $100,000 or more in 1936 
and subsequent years must hereafter file 
annual statements covering assets such as 
cash, tax-exempt securities, foreign stocks, 
mortgages, real estate, non-business prop- 
erty, partnership interests, and the like, 
from which no income is derived. No ex- 
planation is offered for the order or of the 
legal authority under which it is issued. 
Guesses about its purpose range from the 
hope that it is mere routine to the fear 
that it is a first step toward further at- 
tacks on large incomes. 


Even Hogs 


Most hogs are streamlined, but not ap- 
parently enough for the Department of 
Agriculture. At the Chicago Livestock Ex- 
position, government experts displayed the 
end product of three years’ research—a 
long-snouted, small-headed, white Land- 
race Barrows. The Danish immigrant pig 
is built for profit—produces heavier hams, 
leaner bacon, and 25 per cent more of the 
valuable loin. 


Social Security 


“To simplify collection and make the 
taxpayer’s record keeping less difficult,” 
Secretary Morgenthau announced last 
week that Social Security tax returns are 
to be changed from a monthly to a quar- 
terly basis. Forms for these returns also 
will be simplified so that information re- 
garding employes can be included. 


Merger Off 


Directors of the Alleghany Corporation 
and the Chesapeake Corporation jointly 
announce abandonment of a plan dated 
July 8 to merge these two top holding 
companies of the Van Sweringen railroad 
system. Last August a Baltimore court en- 
joined the proposed consolidation as unfair 
to Alleghany preferred-stock holders. 


Trade Balance 


October exports of $333,136,000 set a 
seven-year record for that month and 
brought United States trade to a favorable 
balance of $60,443,000 for the first ten 
months of 1937—the first period since the 














Most Surgeons Do Best Work After 40, 
declares High Medical Authority 








“ALTHOUGH SURGERY is one of the most ex- 
acting of all professions—demanding courage without 


rashness, stead y nerves, physical endurance and unwavering judgment 
—it is one in which the laurels have nearly always gone to men in 
their 40’s, 50’s and 60’s,”’ declared a high medical authority recently. 


Dr. George D. Stewart, the great #&——— ana 


surgeon of Bellevue Hospital, known | 


for his superb skill, untiring energy, 
and devotion to multitudes of poor 
patients, worked as head of the 
Bellevue surgical clinic until two 
weeks before his death, at 70. 

Dr. William W. Keen, famous for 
his lightning speed as an operator, was 
on the job for over 50 years. He was 56 
when he helped perform a critical oper- 
ation on President Grover Cleveland. 


At 52—Has High- 
Pressure Job 


Dear Life Begins: 

My work is in the 
theatre and on the 
radio. I used to tour 
a great deal. 

Irregular meals led 
to indigestion and 
stomach troubles 
which had me nearly EDWARD LESTER 
at my wits’ end. I had difficulty memorizing 
my parts. Of course, I worried about it. 

¥ hen a friend persuaded me to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. My appetite began to return, 
my digestion and nerves improved. As a re- 
sult, I felt mentally alert again. My memo- 
rizing ability was renewed. I felt years 
younger. 

I still eat Fleischmann’s Yeast, because I 
find it a good digestive stimulant when I am 
under nervous tension in my radio work. 

EDWARD LESTER 








—“and the neti of a Mule.” 


| Dr. John Blair Deaver, Philadelphia’s 
great surgeon, did two or three men’s 
work almost up to the time of his death 
at 76. To the old formula for a surgeon 
—“heart of a lion, eye of an eagle, hand 
of a woman’’— Dr. Deaver once added, 
“and the constitution of a mule.” 


Great numbers of instances like these 
show that a man can continue to do a 
creative job of the highest order long 
after 40, provided he keeps his HEALTH 


| and PHYSICAL ENERGY. 


They Feel Young, Full of Energy After 40—So Can YOU 


Vi} tag 
43—CanWork20 § =| “fh, 
Hours ata Stretch ; ' 


Dear Life Begins: 

I am a chef. It’s 
a hard and strenuous 
job. 

I have to test food 
all day long, and my « 
own meals are irregu- 
lar. I had stomach , 
trouble for years. 

Finally a nervous breakdown sent me to 
the hospital. The doctor prescribed yeast. It 
began to help me almost immediately. My 
nerves steadied and my appetite returned. 


I’ve eaten Fleischmann’s Yeast every day 
now, for the last seven years, and it helps keep 
my system in good working order. I’m always 
sure of being well. I can face a special ban- 
quet or wedding party with the confidence 
that my nerves and strength will be equal to 
a 20-hour stretch of hard work. 

RICHARD HOLMES 





RICHARD HOLMES 


Slow Digestion Often Causes Too-Early Aging 


Around 40, the gastric juices often begin | 
to be scantier and weaker. 
slows down. 

If unchecked, this slowing down can 
result in ill health and loss of energy — 
a feeling of age. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast brings people over 
40 just the special help so many of them 
need, by stimulating the digestive juices 
to a more plentiful, more potent flow. 

A generous supply of 4 vitamins in 


Digestion | 


Fleischmann’s Yeast adds to its tonic 
action. These vitamins are commonly 
called the NERVE VITAMIN, the COLD- 
RESISTANCE VITAMIN, the BONE 


| VITAMIN and the VITALITY VITAMIN. 


Get into the way of eating 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a day—one cake '4 
hour before each meal—plain or in a 
little water. It’s very little trouble and 
you'll be many times repaid by restored 
health, renewed energy. 





“a 





WILL BE PAID FOR LETTERS of success after 40—so helpful to others 
we wish to print them. If you can truly credit to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast some part of the health that made your success possible—write us 
—enclosing your picture. (Letters and pictures cannot be returned.) Life 
Begins, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Copyright, 19037, Standard Brands Incorporated 






















There's loads of hospi- 
tality in these popular 
easy-to-play Milton 
Bradley games—count- 
less joyful evenings for 
young and old alike! 
Something different — 
something new — for 
hard-to-entertain guests. These low 
priced best sellers will guarantee your 
success as a thoughtful host or hostess. 


Charlie Chan . . . $2.00 


Thrilling detective mystery 
_, game. You gather evidence, 
"] solve crimes, score convictions. 
‘a ~~, Large folding board, elaborate 
2 | counters, etc. 2 to 6 players. 


Five Star Final... $2.00 © 


Sensational newspaper gam 
Reporters cover front page|*=> 
news — holdups, night court, 
riots — score scoops. 2 to 6 


players. = 
ethan. $1 and $2 
Pe Buy, sell, build, borrow, and 
/ bank, with this intriguing 
/ game of modern business. 
/ Folding board, dice, script 
money, buildings, etc. 2 to 6 
players. 













At your Game Dealer, or by mail on receipt of price 


from Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Massachusetts 
(In Canada: Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ont.) 


VALLEY af the SUN 


Come down from your sleet-frozen countryside to bask 
and bronze in the \warm, ‘cheerful glow of a friendly 
Arizona sun. Here, you can relax ‘and sun-laze to your. 
heart's content, for this. is the Land\ of AM wana. Or, if 
you find rest in\gec ecreation, there's literally every outdoor 
sport under the‘sun to Yevive \your drooping spirits. 
Escape, now, from dull, drab, dreary weather to this 
romantic, colorful Valley of ‘the’ Sun where winter is tibso. 
Phoenix andthe surrounding towns offer al types/ of 
modern accommodatio sshotels, Sarton woe 
dude ranches and desert i t as, N\ \" |i | 

Winter Rate> n eu in effect Se \\ Vi [/ 


Transcontinental SS 















Valley of the Sun Club 
203 C> ember of Commerce Bidg. 
Please send new free illustrated literature 

Wame 
Address 
City State 


and booklets 
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beginning of the year that the trade bal- 
ance has been favorable. In part, large 
crops increased exports, while the value of 
imports of competitive agricultural prod- 
ucts declined. Imports were 4 per cent be- 
low September but 6 per cent larger than 
October 1936. Value of industrial-machin- 
ery exports ran higher than in any month 
since May 1930. For the whole ten-month 
period, exports of semifinished and finished 
iron and steel products increased 198.7 per 
cent over the same months in 1936 and 
40.9 per cent over the 1929 period. 


Trends 


The American Iron and Steel Institute 
estimates steel production this week at 
27.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
29.6 last week and 76.6 a year ago. 


* Freight-car loadings for the week ended 
Nov. 27, according to the Association of 
American Railroads, decreased 88,624 cars 
below the preceding week and 121,673 cars 
below the same period in 1936—a drop of 
13.7 per cent and 17.9 per cent respec- 
tively. 


© New York merchants expected Novem- 
ber dollar sales to show a decided increase 
over last year but a New York Herald 
Tribune retail survey showed that sales 
in leading department stores in New York 
and Brooklyn fell 0.8 per cent below 1936, 
though the past month had one more busi- 
ness day than November last year. 


€ Printer’s Ink’s general index of adver- 
tising activity for October declined 0.5 per 
cent from October 1936 and 2.2 per cent 
from last month (adjusted for seasonal 
variation). This is the second time since 
1933 that the general index for any month 
has decreased over a corresponding period 
in the previous year. Magazine and out- 
door advertising were the only indexes 
which increased for October. 


" Wages increased about $1,100,000,000 
from the first to the second five-month pe- 
riod in 1937, according to Social Security 
tax returns. For the second five months, 
collections were $274,000,000, an increase 
of $22,000,000. 





AVIATION 





Two More Deaths Endanger 
the Future of Aviation Races; 
Call Out for Patrons 


A signal cannon banged. The engines of 
the eight planes at the starting line roared 
out together. Seven thousand fans, who 
had sat through most of the first day of 
Miami’s tenth annual Winter air meet, 
stood up. Marine corps formation flying, 
and parachute stunts, and races for 85 
mile-an-hour flivver planes were all right. 
But here was what the crowd really wanted 


————=£=[= 


—some of that fast 250-mile-an-hour stuf 

The planes scudded off across the gir. 
port. They rose. In fifteen seconds thre 
pilots in special racers—Rudy Kling, Steye 
Wittman, and Frank Haines—shot oy 
ahead of their stock-model rivals. Kling 
had won the big-time Thompson Trophy 
on Labor Day at Cleveland. Wittman ha 
led the field in that race until the last fey 
laps. Haines’ plane, some thought, woul 
surprise with its speed. 

But the air was bumpy and the leaders 
bobbed crazily as they neared the pylon 
where each must make a U-turn to sweep 
back past the grandstand. Wittman turned 
wide. Kling banked vertically, a bare 209 
feet off the ground, side-slipped, couldn't 
recover—crashed. Haines, just behind him 








Newsphotos 


Jacqueline Cochran, record maker 


and a little higher, made the turn, then 
struck a violent downdraft, turned on his 
back, spun twice—crashed. 


© Wittman finished—at a mediocre 2438 
miles per hour. 


€ Jacqueline Cochran, wife of wealthy 
Floyd Odlum, flew her big Seversky mono- 
plane down from New York in a record 
four hours twelve minutes . . . Major Alex- 
ander de Seversky, the designer, flew from 
New York to Havana in a record five hours 
three minutes (then came back to Miami). 





Criticism 

Big manufacturers and the army and 
navy air services used to spend large sums 
on racers to get data on high-speed design. 
Then supercharged engines raised best alti- 
tudes for military and transport flight to 
a mile or more—which turned low-level 
racing back to individuals. Now most 
American racing planes are built in small 
shops by inexperienced, if enthusiastic, de- 
signers. Speed is attained by cutting down 
wings, control surfaces, and cockpits to 
absolute minimums, then installing as big 
an engine as the ship will stand. Such 
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planes of course are for daredevils. Eight 

















our Stuff 
the ai | men have won the Thompson Trophy since 
ds three | it was first posted Kling is the fourth of 
ng, Steve this tiny group to die in an air crash. | 
shot out (Haines, the other Miami victim, had been | : 
Is. Kling a private comme srcial pilot.) 
Trophy Last week enthusiasts thronging Miami Ny 
man had lobbies agreed that someone, somehow, ‘ 
last few would have to get manufacturers, wealthy 
t, would sportsmen, oil companies, and the govern- 
ment back into the racing picture. 
> leaders 
le Pylon © Brooks Brothers 





O sweep | 
1 turned SIDESHOW | CHRISTMAS GIFTS AT BROOKS BROTHERS 


are 2) 








couldn’t _ 
ind him | Fact— | Write to our New York store for the special Christmas 
ci », : -— nl 3 . 
In Brooklyn, Patrolman Fred Schwey Number of Brooxs-//lustrated and CHRISTMAS SUG- 

er handed Margaret Greenberg a summons 
for blowing her automobile horn unneces- GESTIONS, a list of several hundred gifts, in price classi- 
sarily. “You can go to hell!” she snapped ; 
and the policeman added a_ disorderly- fications from “Less than $5” to “$50 and More?’ 
conduct charge to his complaint. But aes - P ‘ 
Magistrate Sa, Mel, dMeladel the Brooks Christmas Gifts can be purchased in our New 
ase: “Miss Greenberg’s remark was not , . ’ : 
ae Creare: nS Wee He York store, its Wall Street branch, our Boston store, 
a command or a wish, but a simon-pure 
statement of fact. from our travelling representatives now visiting fifty-one 





| 
| . 
| cities all over the country from coast to coast—or by mail. 


Busy Signal— 


Subscribers on a rural party line near 
North Bay, Ont., complained someone 
habitually left the receiver off the hook. ESTABLISHED 1818 


: : “ | 
Only clue: everyone on the line heard “a | 
clock ticking.” Solution: an old woman 
used her receiver as a darning egg. ad 


Pets Crier 





Cash and the Cause— 


— To boost attendance the McKeesport, 





vaker Pa., steel union holds bank nights. All who Mens tnishings, ings, fats Jats « Shoes 
attend get a chance at a $5 prize. 

, then MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. - NEW YORK 

on his ' : | 7 IRKE TRE - BOSTON 
Gesundheit— NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET BOST 


NUMBER ONE WALL STREET- NEW YORK 





In the past four months Ernest Nor- 



































243.8 : " 
man of Laurinburg, N. C., has sneezed Ne S/S 
three times. Each time he has gone to the - —_—___—_—_—_— — 

ealthy hospital with a dislocated shoulder. A DADA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA bb ppp hii 

soe | BOUND VOLUMES OF NEWSWEEK give you a ready 

“ecor¢ ’ an reference to the men and events that have made the news. 

yan They re Busy Order your copy of Vol. IX covering yo to June, 1937 

from | Josh Lee, Oklahoma Democrat, told ge gen Meg) glenn 

hours his Senate colleagues how to fix the cotton 75c each. 

ami). | surplus: “Get the 450,000,000 Chinese to 0000000 000000000000000000600000000000000000006 
lengthen their shirttails half an inch. pn = 

and Labor Pained— 

- A dozen A.F. of L. truck drivers pick- he 

— cted the Corliss Creamery Co. of Pitts- 

alti- | } I : . Ts - 

ye uirgh. They were striking because the 

level company wouldn’t buy new trucks. 

most . , medicated with 

na | Aoagperation— throat-soothing ingredients of 

, de- “This joke will slay you,” a friend | ee ee 

lown warned Coleman B. Pattison, Indianapolis | Vicks VapoRub. 

a “er ge But Pattison merely laughed 

| big ard enough to break two ribs and punc- Yy Cc gS . e '@) U G im D R O Pp 

such ture a lung.: i 4 medicated 
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Perspective 








by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Searching for Peace 


The spark of peace between gov- 
ernment and business glows cheeringly 
this week with the appearance of a con- 
ciliatory statement of principles by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
This platform for American industry de- 
scribes the requirements of American in- 
dustrial management in such a moderate 
tone and specifies them in such considered 
terms that it is at last possible to con- 
ceive of the Administration’s finding com- 
mon ground with business in the imme- 
diate job of checking the recession. 

The N.A.M., remember, is the voice of 
management, not the voice of investment. 
And management stands always on that 
hottest of hot spots where investment, 
labor and the consuming public strip off 
their coats and let fly. 

Management must meet from stock- 
holders demands for bigger dividends; 
from labor, demands for higher wages and 
shorter hours; from consumers, demands 
for lower prices. Impossible though it may 
be to calm all the combatants, manage- 
ment must make some sort of rough set- 
tlement among them, week after week, if 
business is to go on at all. As though that 
were not complicated enough, manage- 
ment must conform to certain  specifica- 
tions laid down by the various govern- 
ments, state and Federal, in resolving the 
eternal conflict. 

And finally, it must receive, with what- 
ever stoicism it can muster, a consider- 
able number of socks on the jaw which 
the boys usually intend for each other. 
Management must expect, when it meets 
labor’s demand for higher wages, that 
consumers will denounce it for raising 
prices. Management must expect, when 
investors shriek that the government is 
ruining them, that the government will 
reply by shouting that management is 
monopolistic. All of the sins of business 
have at one time or another been laid at 
the door of management. 

This is not to say that management 
has never been blameworthy. These men 
in the N.A.M. have sometimes in the past 
been exceedingly shortsighted; they have 
sometimes spoken extravagantly; they 
have frequently opposed change to the 


point where they could neither resist 
with success nor yield with dignity. 
And yet they have somehow kept 


America at the head of the world in the 
volume and quality of industrial produc- 
tion. They have succeeded in making 
more goods as the years have passed, in 


paying more wages, in satisfying more 
stockholders and, so far as the great 
standard manufactured products are con- 
cerned, in giving the consumer more for 
his money. 

Call this last a mitigating factor, if you 
will. But in the opinion of those of us 
who viewed the objectives of the Admin- 
istration with sympathy and were never- 
theless critical of its course in the past 
two years, this was more than a miti- 
gating factor. It should have been the 
determining factor in the relations of gov- 
ernment and business. The existence of 
error or abuse and the need for their pre- 
vention should not have overshadowed 
completely the services, needs and legiti- 
mate problems of business. The difference 
of opinion has centered, then, around the 
problems of emphasis and timing—a dif- 
ference which seems to be growing per- 
ceptibly smaller in the past month. 





, On the part of management there 
is no evidence of any desire to twit the 
Administration, even by indirection. The 
N.A.M. asks for peace not once, but many 
times. It states its objections to certain 
policies in terms no more extreme than 
Congress, at the moment, seems disposed 
to accept. 

These follow logically the basic eco- 
nomic philosophy described at the outset 
of the N.A.M. statement: Higher living 
standards for the nation can come only 
through increased production of goods. 
Dividing and subdividing what we have 
will leave us no better off and, in fact, a 
good deal worse off than we are. Man- 
agement seeks the increase of wealth 
through more production and pledges it- 
self to consistent efforts to divide the re- 
sultant increment fairly among labor, in- 
vestment and the consuming public. 

It opposes monopolies in the making 
and distributing of goods. But it also op- 
poses monopolies in labor. It clearly rec- 
ognizes the right of collective bargaining, 
but advocates again the right of workers 
to seek and retain employment without 
discrimination as to union membership. 
It suggests the extension of the prohi- 
bitions and rights of the Wagner Act to 
both employers and employes. It urges 
the enactment of Federal legislation to 
support state child-labor laws. 

Considering the violence of recent talk 
on all sides concerning the responsibility 
for the current recession, the N.A.M. is 
singularly mild in its comment upon the 
extent to which Federal policies restrict 
business. It does, however, declare that 
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manufacturers are suffering from legis. ° 
lation which unduly reduces the incentiye 
to invest capital; from taxation which 
makes no allowance for previous losses 
when taxing profits, which discriminates 
against companies with widely fluctuat. 
ing earnings, which penalizes companies 
burdened with debts and which restricts 
the amounts spent for plant expansion 
and improvement; from a_long-unbal. 
anced Federal budget; from increasing 
government competition with private 
enterprise; from concentration of power 
in the Federal government; and from con. 
tinued uncertainty as to the future inten. 
tions of government with regard to pr- 
vate business. ! 

This is not an unreasonable bill of par. 
ticulars. It is, in fact, a list of complaints 
with which a very considerable part of 
Congress will agree. 

But the careful examination of the 
basic causes of depression and the frank 
discussion of what both industry and 
government can do to alleviate them, 
which is contained in a committee report 
to the N.A.M., is perhaps the most unu- 
sual expression of management’s desire 
to restore and then maintain the peace. 
It bespeaks an earnest effort on the part 
of management to avoid those mistakes 
which have exacted so heavy a toll in the 
past and a willingness to work with gov- 
ernment and labor for a solution of their 
common problems. 

This report deserves the careful study 
of businessmen, labor leaders and _ public 
officials everywhere. It is the retort 
courteous to the friendly overtures that 
the Administration has made in the past 
month and, as such, is an expression of 
genuine business statesmanship. 





"There are those, of course, who re- 
fuse to recognize that the Administration 
has made any friendly gestures which call 
for response. These commentators pooh- 
pooh the President’s pledges of economy, 
tax reform, housing aid and utility peace. 

This position seems wholly unreasona- 
ble to me. Considering the width of the 
breach between government and_busi- 
ness, the bitterness and distrust on both 
sides and the necessity for political face 
saving, I feel that these preliminaries are 
of immense significance to the welfare of 
the country. A proud and still powerful 
President has said, in effect: “Perhaps I 
wasn’t altogether right. Let’s see, now, 
what you’ve got to offer. It may be we 
can work things out.” 

It is neither fair nor helpful to assume 
that these overtures were made merely for 
the record.. Regardless of the circum- 
stances which promoted them, carping 
doubts on the part of business can make 
them meaningless and wholehearted re- 
sponse by business can make them mean- 
ingful. Surely the game is worth the 
candle. 
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“Gs there a Janta Claus ?”’ 


(The following Christmas classic first appeared as 
an editorial in the New York “Sun” September 
21, 1897. It is reprinted with special permission.) 


E take pleasure in answering at once and thus prom- 

inently the communication below, expressing at the 
same time our great gratification that its faithful author is 
numbered among the friends of The Sun: 


“Dear Editor: 
I am 8 years old. 
Some of my little friends say there is no 
Santa Claus. 
Papa says ‘If you see it in The Sun it’s 
so.” 
Please tell me the truth, is there a 


Santa Claus? 
Virginia O'Hanlon, 
115 West 95th Street” 


Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have been 
affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do not 
believe except they see. They think that nothing can be 


which is not comprehensible by their little minds. All 
minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s or children’s, are 
little. In this great universe of ours man is a mere insect, 
an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the boundless 
world about him, as measured by the intelligence capable 
of grasping the whole of truth and knowledge. 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly 
as love and generosity and devotion exist, and you know 
that they abound and give to your life its highest beauty 
and joy. Alas! how dreary would be the world if there were 
no Santa Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were no 
Virginias. There would be no childlike faith then, no poetry, 
no romance to make tolerable this existence. We should have 
no enjoyment, except in sense and sight. The eternal light 


with which childhood fills the world would be extinguished. 


Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not believe 
in fairies! You might get your papa to hire men to watch 
in all the Chimneys on Christmas eve to catch Santa Claus, 
but even if they did not see Santa Claus coming down, 
what would that prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that 
is no sign that there is no Santa Claus. The most real 
things in the world are those that neither children nor 
men can see. Did you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? 
Of course not, but that’s no proof that they are not there. 
Nobody can conceive or imagine all the wonders there are 


unseen and unseeable in the world. 


You tear apart baby’s rattle and see what makes the noise 
inside, but there is a veil covering the unseen world which 
not the strongest man, nor even the united strength of all 
the strongest men that ever lived, could tear apart. Only 
faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push aside that 
curtain and view and picture the supernal beauty and glory 
beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world there 
is nothing else real and abiding. 


No Santa Claus! Thank God he lives, and he lives forever. 
A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times ten 
thousand years from now, he will continue to make glad 


the heart of childhood. 


oe 


To keep alive the spirit of Christmas in the hearts of their children in the years 
to come, many parents own a “Christmas” life insurance policy as a part of their 
program of family protection. From such a policy your family would receive, 
for a certain number of years, money for their Christmas each year, just as though 
you were still “here” to make a gift yourself. Ask the New York Life representative 
in your community to tell you about it. Or, if you prefer, write to the Home Office 


at the address below. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A, BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 








MADE FROM FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


Give Camels for Christmas! There’s no 


doubt about how much people appreciate on a om 


Camels—the cigarette that’s made from J Me Christmas spe- 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS. A (right) The Sa cial—4 boxes of 


famous Christ- we “#4 =Camels in “flat 
mas package, the < Pe fifties” —in gay 
Camel carton— 10 packs EO 2238 holiday dress. 
of ‘20’s”—200 cigarettes. : e 

You'll find it at your dealer’s. 


gift of Camels says: “Happy Holidays and 
Happy Smoking!” 


right) A pound of 
Prince Albert in a real 


glasshumidorthatkeeps [7 . 

the tobacco in prime | . — ya 

condition and becomes [ff ; 5 ' 

a welcome possession. | | } ince 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


If you know a man owns a pipe—you’re practically 
certain to be right if you give him PRINCE ALBERT 
—The National Joy Smoke. Beginners like P.A. be- 
cause it doesn’t bite. Occasional pipe-smokers find 
(/eft) One pound of Prince it’s extra cool. And the regulars think it’s tops for 
Albert—the “biteless”’ to- 
bacco—in an attractive 


mellow taste. 


Christmas gift package. 


937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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